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How flew se bewed 4G Sandpaccith Cle 


about the famous old Maxwell House, and how they enjoyed the delicious coffee that 
was served there... just as we enjoy the delicious new Maxwell House Coffee today!” 
ad Mis leben ACenctl Feel poyotar reer of the younger st of Chattanooga, Terns 


heh leday ITS BETTER | 


THAN EVER —THTS DELICIOUS 


“My compliments, Anne—this coft 

coffee always tastes marvelous!” 

“Thank you, Bob! It’s the new Maxwell House, you know, And 
niformly good! You see, Maxwell 


superb! But then, your 


NEW MAXWELL HOUSE /” 


you're right—it’s alway: 


House has been improved in two important ways . . , 


oy (am more Chart wee 


GOOD TO THE LAST DROP 


ret of 
pe 


To make the famous Maxwell House blend even And this perfectly blended, perfectly roasted 
better, extra-flavored coffees from the plateaus of coffee comes to you roaster-fresh, all its rich good- 
Central and South America have been carefully ness sealed in the super-vacuum, Vita-Fresh can. 


selected. Then, this marvelous blend is roasted 
uniformly, by the special Radiant Roast method, 
which brings out all the rich flavor. 


‘une in! Maxwell House “Good News of 1940” with Fanny “Baby Snooks” Brice, Dick Powell, Mary Martin, Meredith Willson’s Orchestra. 


No air can get in—so no flavor can get out! 
Maxwell House comes in two grinds, Drip and 
Regular. Get the new Maxwell House—today! 


@ BEFORE ANY DATE 


“TWAS A HITCH HIKER ON THE 


“As a glamour girl I wasn't doing so badly 
until the Fall of 1938, Parties, dances and week~ 
= poor men, rich men, romantic ones and 

T knew all the types that a girl meets 
in gay New York. Then all of a sudden some~ 
thing happened. 


4 | 
$e 4 


3. “Later at th 
falling off. Some of my older custo 
dealing with other saleswo 


ers seemed 
n and for 


to pre 
the life of me I couldn't tell why. Then along 
came Mr. Simpson and asked me to a dance— 


and that's the night I grew up. 


5. “Sick with shame and humiliation I 
ed illness and Mr. Simpson took me home. 
I was at my doctor's bright and 
tears. This is what he told me 
‘Anyone may have halitosis (bad breath) such 

git butit’s nothing 


ple 


as you have—without realizi 
for you to worry abour. Some authorities say 
most cases are caused by fermentation of tiny 
food particles in the mouth and my experience 
proves that Listerine Antiseptic is an excellent 
precaution against this condition. It halts the 
fermentation and o 1s the odors fermenta- 
tion causes. Why not make a habit of using it 
morning and night and between times before 
social engagements?” 


* LISTERINE 


ay of Love” 


2, “I'd meet new, attractive men by the doz 
ens, go out with them once, and that would be 
the end of i. At first it didn’t bother me because 
Iwas frightfully busy in the shop and then I tried 
to laugh it off "You're just a hitch hiker on the 
highway of love,’ I told myself... ‘and you're 
not getting any younger.” 


4. “1 had returned from the powder room 
and was seated behind some porticres. Although 
Mr. Simpson didn't see me nor I him, I recog~ 
nized his voice. ‘Honestly, Harry,’ he was saying 
to a friend, ‘I don’t think T can last our the 
evening. She's got a case of halitosis that a 
greyhound couldn't jump over. You'd think she 
never heard of Liste 


apy ending 
and mine is no different. After I took my doctor's 
advice about Listerine Antiseptic, I began to see 
people and go places again. Things at the shop 
were better, too, Late this spring I became 
(not to Mr. Simpson, but to a man 
just as cligible) and I'll be married in the fall. 
What a fool any woman is to take chances with 
halitosis (bad breath) when terine Antiseptic 
htful precaution.” 


This one 


LM 
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MUTT AND JEFF 


—by Bud Fisher 


C'MON, WOODEN ARM, LET'S SEE YOU MAKE A RINGER! 


BEHOLD, GENTS, A VICTIM OF OLR 
“NATIONAL AILMENT.' A FORLORN 
SUFFERER FROM CONSTIPATION, 
SHACKLED To HIS PILLS AND 
PURGATIVES! WHY DON'T WE 
TELL HIM ABOUT OUR 
BETTER WAY? 


THE WAY I FEEL, 
I COULDNT EVEN 


GUS, MY BOY, WHAT YOU NEED IS TO 
GET AT THE CAUSE OF YouR TROUBLE. | 
AND IF YOURE LIKE MILLIONS OF OTHERS) 
You CANDO IT WITH ADELICIOUS FOOD 
INSTEAD OF MEDICINES. A CRISP. 
CRUNCHY BREAKFAST CEREAL~ 
KELLOGGS ALL-BRAN. 'T 
PROVIDES THE "BULK" YOU MAY 
NEED To KEEP"REGULAR™ c'M 
OVER To THE LUNCH WAGON ANO, 
LETS SAMPLE IT! e 


UST THINK OF ALL THE MONTHS I'VE BEEN 
DOSING MYSELF, WHEN A SWELL BREAKFAST CEREAL| 
LIKE THIS MAY BE THE ANSWER To MY TROUBLE!) 


GIVE ME A\ 


OTHER BOWLFUL, 


AND DON'T 
SPARE THE 


Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


July 22, 1940 


‘OW about you? Would you like to be 
free of those heavy, logy days due to 
constipation —and free from the pills and 
purgatives, too? You can—if your trouble is 
the common kind (due to lack of “bulk” in 
diet). It’s no harder to do than just eating a 
delicious breakfast cereal—crisp, crunchy, 
“bulk-forming” All-Bran. Eat it for break- 
fast every day, drink plenty of water, and 
see if you don't get more kick out of life! 


‘Gonprighe, 1909, Relogs Company 


LIFE is published weekly 
cago, Ill under the act of M 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


falicious Propaganda” 


‘There is a daring and false assertion in 
your July 1 issue claiming that foreign 
oil companies support my candidacy in 
the hope that I might pay them properly 
for their expropriated oil wells and re- 
fineries. I am compelled to demand of 
you either an immediate rectification or 
the publication of whatever proofs may 
have led you to print such a statement, 
which I can only attribute to the intense 
‘and malicious propaganda that has been 
aimed at me by opponents both here and 
in the U. 8. 

JUAN 
Mexico City 


NDREU ALMAZAN 


@ By accepting General Almazin’s de- 
nial LIFE is glad to set at rest cynical 
reports to the effect that U. S. oil com- 
Panies supported his candidacy.—ED. 


Pampered America 


Sine: 
“France Collapsed from Internal De- 
cay . . . Leaders Failed Her in Crisis!” 


Ralph Delahaye Paine Jr.'s article in the 
July 8 issue of LIFE should be read and 
pondered by every American, 

Observe today one side of our pam- 
pered nation: fat-cat politicians, small- 
caliber bureaucrats of the Ickes type, dis- 
gruntled capital grousing about taxes and 
Roosevelt, labor led by racketeers and 
self-seekers who demand rights without 
responsibilities, pressure groups howling 
for such class legislation as Ham ‘n’ 
Eggs. We have become too tolerant of 
such persons. 

We have also become self-indulgent by 
stening to demagogs, both before and 
during the Roosevelt Administration, 
who have talked to us only of our rights: 
and how much we should get with little 
mention of how much we must give. Our 
American defense program will call for 
sacrifice. Labor will be paid less real 
wages: capital will profit less; all will be 
taxed more. He who tells us otherwise 
{s elther foolish or lies. 

RICHARD W. LOVELAND 
Los Angeles, C 


Nomination of Willkie 
Sirs: 
‘The Republican National Convention 
‘at Philadelphia provided me with far 
more satisfaction than the mere nomina- 
tion of Wendell Willkie, I was elated to 
observe and learn that democracy is still 
far more powerful than Party politics and 
that Willkie could be nominated in the 
face of organized Party opposition. 
IENAR E. ELM 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sins: 
‘You certainly have dropped even tho 
pretenso of being a factual magazine. 
‘Wendell Willkie’s nomination provided 
“the happy and inspiring ending” (LIFE, 
July 8). Wendell Willkie is “the people's 
choice." “Striding down the aisle 
picture of power and confidence. 
words “were rare and thrilling words.’ 
Excuse me for a moment while I'm 
sick! 


ESTHER PLUM 
Washington, D. ©. 


Life Houses 
Sins: 

‘On June 30 LIFE House No, 6, built 
by our client, Wilmot Woods, in the 
Scarsdale-Heatheote section of West- 
chester, was sold. To a builder the sale 
of a house is always a pleasurable expe- 
rience. But in this instance there are 
other satisfactions. 

June 30, 1940 marked the close of one 
of the most disturbing, jittery and excit- 
ing weeks in our country’s history. The 
LIFE House story started on page 76, 
and because the week was what It was, 
‘the article was preceded by 75 pages of 
hectic and interest-absorbing life stories, 
LIFE and the minds of men were con- 
centrating on such matters as the tragedy 
of France, the exchange of bombing raids 
across the Channel, the argument of 
U. S. conscription, the epoch-making Re- 


‘Bast 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. Printed in U.S. A. Entered as second-class matter November 16, 1936 at the Postoffice at 
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publican National Convention, the Mexi- 
can election. All these and a score of other 
engrossing matters erowded LIF E's pages 
and America’s thoughts, 


It seemed that all the world had gone 
askew and that nobody could possibly be 


came to Wilmot 
Woods, so many people asked to see the 
LIFE House that we are sure of two 
things: 1) that LIFE readers get as far 
as page 76, and 2) that Americans are 
not so obsessed by panic that they are 
not still interested in and influenced by 
such helpful and constructive features as 
the service your publication is providing. 
NATT 8. ENSLER 
New York, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Your houses are charming—but 1 
‘would die of claustrophobia in the most 
spacious of them! Surely Iam not the 
only woman extant who has a husband 
ott. 

Only in living room of the No. 6 
House is the celling apparently high 
enough to park great-grandpap or his 
equivalent over the mantel, None has 
space for a man-sized secretary, ‘Tho 
bookshelves are too small to hold our 
present assortment of books, Ist alone 
that Britannica we shall win from “In- 
formation Please” or the well-thumbed 
Scott, Dickens, Hugo, Irving, Stevenson, 
Gibbon, ete., now reclining in our fore- 
bears’ libraries, Have people forgotten 
how to read and write as well as play a 
piano? Has home become just a place to 
park and serve occasional buffet suppers? 

MILDRED WooDs 


St, Louls, Mo. 


Cap Rieber 
Sirs: 

T would nover permit another of my 
copies of LIFE to be destroyed if they 
all contained a story such as Cap Ricber 
Gluly 1 issue). ‘To read the life of a sc 
cessful man Ss inspiring and educational, 

ROBERT M. PRINCE 
Charleston, 8. €. 


Sirs: 
I congratulate LIFE and Joseph J. 
‘Thorndike Jr. on your Close-up of Cap 
Rieber. Like a yarn out of a storybook, 
‘Thorndike brings to LIFE readers the 
story of the development of a great com- 
pany and a great man, I like Riebe 
daring and devil-may-care metho: 
ABRAHAM RONKIN 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


Sirs: 

I don't know why you ran that Cap 
Rieber feature in your issue of July 1, 
‘When T had finished it T was left with a 
very unpleasant taste, Cap Ricber is 
‘hardheaded" but, 
businessmen who 
jea such a bad black eye 
right now. We Americans shudder at and 
condemn the bombings of Chungking 
and of Rotterdam, yet men like Rieber 
go right on selling oll to Japan the way 
they sold to Germany right upto the out- 
break of the war. 

If the exposure of such a man was your 
‘aim, then congratulations, 

SHERIDAN H. GARTH 


‘Westport, Conn, 


Airview of New York 

Sirs: 

Your pictures of New York from four 

miles up (LIFE, July 8) are very inter- 

esting but I believe that Hitler should 

be made to take his own pictures, 
WILLIAM F. DANIGER 


St. Anthony, Idaho 


@LIFE will keep quiet about genuine 
military secrets. However, airviews of 
American cities are not and never have 
been secrets. 

‘The German Intelligence Service has 
all the airviews of these cities that it 
can possibly use tucked away in it 
Berlin files. ED. 


(continued on p. 4) 
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ulecn pou buy a new car? 


WO roads open up before 
you when you set out to buy 
a new automobile. 


Maybe you figure that the way 
to get the best “deal” is to play 
one dealer against another until 
you get the highest trade-in figure 
for your old car. 


Or maybe you figure out the 
actual money difference between 
the old-car allowance and the 
new-car delivered price—and 
judge the transaction on that 
basis. 


Which is better? Well, consider 
this: 


Ahightrade-in allowance doesn’t 
always mean a good “deal.” It 
may only mean that the delivered 


price has been boosted in order 
to make such an allowance pos- 
sible. That is called “packing” and 
the best way to avoid it is to get 
an itemized breakdown of de- 
livered prices. 


To help you see all the items in 
the price you pay, General 
Motors has furnished 
its dealers with price 


Thus your General Motors deal- 
er can show you all of the items 
that make up the final delivered 
price. 


That’s the simple way to know 
what you’re paying for when buy- 
ing a new car. Ask your General 
Motors dealer for all the facts. 


[een von se [em Ok S| no a] 


charts, like the one 
shown here, and with 


“plainview” price tags 
to place on the cars on 
display in their show- 
rooms. 


This is the kind of price chart fur- 


nished by General Motors to its 
dealers to show what makes up 
the local delivered prices of new 
cars delivered to customers. 


GENERAL Motors 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - 


OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 


+ LASALLE + CADILLAC 


Living alone taught me thrift... 


andere | ove Secret 


T’ve found it’s not only thrifty 
but wise to use Pepsodent 
Antiseptic. It gives 3 times the 
breath protection to safeguard 
personal charm because it lasts 
3 times as long as ordinary 
mouth washes! 


I’m a Bargain Hunter! 
‘Now that I'm on my own, pennies count. 
So I've got to be careful to get my 
money's worth,.,and more! And I 
usually do! 


Got a Man in Mind! 
T’'m keeping house for a purpose. My 
man’s going to find I know how to be 
easy on his eyes, easy on his digestion, 
easy on his pocketbook. 


and lee learned a new secret road 


to his Heart | 


The enticement of a spring- 
fresh breath stirs romance. It as- 
sures the confidence so necessary 
in a critical close-up. 

Keep 
swe 


ur breath always fresh and 
. Te means 


much to you... 
and to others. Spend just a few mo- 


ments gargling morning and evening 


with Pepsodent Antiseptic and you'll 
be more sure about your charm . .. in 


even those critical cl 
Pepsodent Antisepric curbs unpleas- 


‘e-Ups. 


anti- 


ant breath effectively and is sti 
septic even when diluted with two 
parts of water. Thus it gives you 
3 times as much safe breath protection 
as ordinary mouth washes, because it 
lasts 
Pepsodent Antiseptic today! 


Pepsodent 
, Antiseptic 
Your Ceecilt Lutunaned 


times as long! Ger a bortle of 


att a lee | 
THIS MUCH EQUALS 
3 TIMES 
‘AS MUCH! 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITORS 


(continued) 
Charlie Chan Dams Gulf Stream 
Sirs: 

Among letters to the editors in the 
July $ issue was Mr. William R. Sny- 
der’s plan for defense of the U.S. by 
damming the Gulf Stream. 

As you may know, I write and draw 
a cartoon feature strip in whieh Charlie 
Chan, the CI e, experi- 
ences’ many exeiting adventures. ‘Th 
next sequence in the adventures of 
Charlie chronicles the accomplishn 
of the plan to which Mr. 

For months I have been toying with 
the idea of having Chan work for world 


CHARLIE CHAN 


peace. I have been considering the 
plan to put the wars of the old world 
‘on ice and freeze out the war mal 

Naturally, the work has been don 
quietly beeause we have regarded dam- 
ming the Gulf Stream as a "0 
pon" which could put real teeth into 
the Monroe Doctrine, 

Of course the plan is possible 
though at first hand it may see 
tastic. 

Tam enclosing greetings from Charlie, 

ALFRED ANDRIOL 
Rutherford, N. J 


Rakish General 1 
Sirs: 

Postscript to your references to 
eral Charles Lee, in your fine pre 
tion of American 
a 


8 issue of LI 

‘This General Charles Lee was no 
relative of the famous Virginia Le 
General Bob, Light-Horse Harry, Rich- 
ard Henry, Lightfoot and so on, As 
you say, he was an English adventurer 
but was adopted into the Seneca Indian 
tribe when he married the daughter of 
the chief of that tribe long prior to the 
Revolution. A peculiarly hard-wearing, 
hard-drinking, slovenly, human, kiny 
hearted (where animals oncerned) 
and unprincipled old rake he must ha 
been! In his will, his closing pronoun 
ment was; “Most earnestly I desire 
that T may not be buried in any church 
or churchyard, or within a mile of any 
Baptist or Presbyterian meeting house. 
For since I have resided in this country 
I have kept so much bad company 
while living that I do not choose to 
continue it when dead, 

Charles Lee named his three favorite 
‘her, Son and Holy Ghost! 
SETT LAIDLAW ESKEW 


Chicago, TL 


Powdered Blood 

Your article on powdered blood in the 
July § issue was so timely that it is too 
bad that the eredits for the solution of 
‘a difficult problem were condensed to 
the point of some inaccuracy. 

Dr. Stuart Mudd is not from the 
Pennsylvania Hospital but is professor 
of bacteriology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Flosdorf is his ac- 
sociate. These two men established the 
method of drying blood. From the 
Pennsylvania tal, Dr. Joseph 
Hughes had the idea of using it in 
hemorrhage and shock, Drs. Douglas 
Bond and David Wright treated shock 


4 BORN BETWEEN 
Suly 23 and Aug. 232 


Par yourself 
sign is Leo. Yo 
Gertai 
Hamilton will 
See the new 
FREE! Hor 
every month 6 
the Hamilton Watch 
Coluinbia Aves, Lane Penna 
Hamilton's experience buildings 


FELICIA, 17 jewels, 10K white or 
silled, $40. Hoxton: BROCK, 
with dil to 


NEW INK DOESNT DO WHAT 
NO OTHER INK CAN/ 


LT WOULD LIKE To ACQUAINT YOU WITH 
‘SOMETHING LCONSIDER A GENUINE BLESSING 
TO EVERYONE WHO! wae ro ITS THis: 

"PEOOND OU Fenn "EN EXP! poet 
THAT ABOUT 65% oF eT RO BLES PE -OPLE 

HAVE WITHANY oun PEN ARE DUE TO 
INKS THAT CLOG THE FEED, GUM THE POINT, 


POOR SERVICE DUE To PEN-CLOGGING INKS, 

PARKER CHEMISTS CREATED AN INK— 
CALLED PARKER Quin kk — 

THAT DOES WHAT NO INK EVER DID BEFORE. 


4"-Quink DIssowes Twe DEPOSITS LEFT 
INYOUR PEN BY PEN-CLOGGING INKS. 

THUS IT CLEANSES YOUR PEN AS IT WRITES 

~APARKERORARY OTHER PEN. 


2es-Quink DRIES 
On PAPER 51% 


Quickt 
avnaace yi Ter DOES 
NOT DRY iN YOUR PEN. 


3'-Quink Is MADE TWO WAYS - 
@PERMANENT-AS PERMANENT 
5 THe PAPER 
/ASHABLE —THe SAFE 


(AVPHEDS 1 Foun our mese rHiNcs 
TASKED MR. PARKER WHETHER WE MIGHT 
MAKE THIS OFFER SOTHAT EVERYONE MIGHT 
ey uink oN MY RECOMMENDATION 


ISK 
“LETS GO AHEAD!" HESAIO. 


ODEN al 
i, OF FER y pagien 


Quink 
re ise re ANY STORE SELLING INK. 
(OUR HEART'S CONTENT. IF. 
ii FDO OCEAN bere PEN-KEEP 


ON PAPER-IF IT DOESN'T DO ALL THIS, 
THEN WRITE WITHIN 30 DAYS To THE 
PARKER PEN CO,.JANESVILLE, WIS, AND 
ENCLOSE YOUR Quirk BOX-ToP YOUR I5¢ 
INCASH WILLBE REMITTED BY RETURNMAIL. 


halle 
tty Parker 


Ouink 


ANDYOULL SOIN ME IN PRONOUNCING IT 
A MIRACLE oF CHEMISTRY, 
Betieve It or Not/ 


Gobet LE 


(Quink 1S MADE BY THE PARKER PEN Co. JANESVILLE, WIS. 


ap ae 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


in experimental animals. Dr. Max 
Strumia of the Bryn Mawr Hospital 
improved the method for use in human 
beings by using dried plasma instead of 
EARL D. BOND, M.D. 
Director of Research 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ LIFE thanks Dr. Bond for his let- 
ter, is glad to give where credit 
is due for the solution of this vital 
problem.—ED. 


Refugees “De Luxe” 


@ [This letter, written by an American 
whose home was in Le Touquet, 
France, recounts how he sped with 
some of his family to southern France 
when the Germans broke through in 
the North.—ED.] 


A frightened female voles came over 
the phone, "I must say it in English. 
I'm not allowed to say it in French. 
‘The Germans are in Amiens and Arras, 
We've got to get out.” 

‘We did more things that morning pro- 
paring for our sudden departure than I 
thought were possible. Paintings and 
tapestries were taken down. ‘The family 
china was packed, the silver was 
greased, wrapped in sacking and buried 
in the garden. In the midst of this con- 
fusion I went to say goodby to the P.G, 
Wodehouses, our nearest neighbors at 


Le Touquet. Ethel Wodehou: 
a dither. “Don't look at 
pleaded. “I'm in an awful mess, 


my" is terrible. He doesn’t want to go 
‘even now.” "Plummy” was in the mid- 
die of @ novel, ‘The idea of Germans 
didn’t worry him much. All he wanted 
‘was to be left in peace. “How can one 
‘work when everyone is so nervous?” he 
asked. 

Wearranged to meet the Wodehouses 
at Caen the next day. Little did we then 
Know that this was the last we should be 
seeing of each other. 

When we got off, we had the first 
three miles of the road to ourselves. 
‘Then we met the full flood of Belgian 
Fofugees. It took eight hours to cover 
the 60 miles to Dieppe. That night 
everyone pulled out of the automobile 
caravan to settle down by the road. The 
moon was shining, nightingales were 
singing. Then from almost above our 
heads came a rain of sparks, long blue 
ones striking diagonally in the neigh- 
boring field. ‘Three German planes 
swooped down, We were being ma- 
chine-gunned. Another burst of fire and 
we dashed into a nearby wood. Five ref- 
ugoes were killed. 

‘The next day we arrived at Mortagne 
where we got our first meal in many 
hours. Only the strange collection of 
People in the dining room suggested 
that we were in the midst of the world’s 
most devilish war, The most impressive 
refugee in the room was an old countess, 
‘Through tortoise-shell lorgnettes she 
scrutinized the room. During one of 
these inspections her eyes lit on Nell’s 
Stockingless logs. It seemed odd that 
anyone should be bothering about Nell's 
lack of stockings when only a few hours 
earlier we had been hiding under trees 
to escape death from German bullets. 

We drove on, 24 hours without end. 
Finally we arrived at Biarritz and put 
up at the Hotel du Palais, the best in 
France at that moment. Under its roof 
were gathered a varied collection of ref- 
tugees de ure. Heading the list were a 
famous French hostess, the ex-husband 
ofan American heiress, a famous French 
actress and a playwright. Wealthy in- 
dustrialists, dukes and marquesses were 
two for a penny. An eccentric old lady 
—of half-royal, half-zypsy blood—ar- 
rived from her estates in southern 
France in her Rolls-Royce crammed 
with the family silver. For a record- 
breaking price she secured the only attic 
room available. 

RODERICK CAMERON 


“Perspiration Odor is a Handicap 
to any man’s success!” 


“And the tragedy is that a man may 
fe nd 


man for Stews 


VV basse hard to get... wi 
competition keen and active... 
no man can afford to offend! For perspira- 
tion odor is one fault that no one ever 
forgives—or forgets! That’s why I always 
play safe... with Mum!” 

Why ever take this risk yourself? Why 
let perspiration odor handicap your busi- 
ness success, your social popularity? It is 
so easy to be safe...if only you use Mum 
every single day! 

How Mum Acts to “Kill” 
Underarm Odor 


Right after every shower, dab a little 
Mum under each arm. It takes but 30 sec- 
onds... yet you definitely end perspira- 


tion odor all day long. Remember—a 
shower merely cares for past perspiration, 
but Mum vetoes risk of underarm odor 
to come. 

Mum is a pleasant, bland cream deo- 
dorant, easy to use, e in resuits, Tt 
won't irritate your Te can’t harm 
your shirts. And Mum does not stop 
perspiration. 

Ask the ladies, they know! Your wife, 
sister or mother uses a deodorant—prob- 
ably Mum. But shy away from daily ar- 
guments and don’t try to “borrow” theirs. 
Get a jar of Mum from your druggist 
today. And whether you are starting a 
business day, or a social evening, make 
sure you will never offend... with Mum! 


Mum 


takes the Odor out of Perspiration 


[ Socially or in business— Play safe with Mum! ] 


Your morning shower takes 
care of yesterday's perspira- 
tion, but Mum prevents un- 
derarm odor to come—carries 
‘on where your bath leaves off. 


‘The people you meet in busi 
ness —and your family and 
friends—like you better when 
you avoid risk of underarm 
‘odor with Mum. 


CARL HUBBELL’S FAMOUS HANDS ARE AS STRONG AND SENSITIVE AS THOSE OF A MAGICIAN. HE HOLDS BALL TENDERLY AS IF, FOR HIM, IT WERE SOMETHING ALIVE 


1 \\ 


Fast but well controlled, the st M cessity l c causes no curve. Sear on Carl's arm comes from a 1938 


for every pitcher. Carl throws hi gers. § axis, elbow operation, which removed some bone splinters. 


ee 


Carl's most famous and ¢ pil serew ball. hs giving terrific As the ball spins tow. 
Starting with the 


ight ball, he plate, it drops out and down to a right-handed hitter 


22 DEES = 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES ... 


0 the dirt-smudged pages of how-to-play baseball 
manuals, pawed over by millions of American 
kids, no illustrations are more avidly studied than 
those showing how famous pitchers throw their 
curves. In these lessons it is always emphasized that 
the most important moment is when the ball leaves 
the pitcher's hand. In that fraction of a second, the 
fingers impart the spin that later, as the bali ap- 
proaches the plate, causes it to hop, curve or drop. 

On these pages LIFE presents the first still pic- 
tures ever taken of this crucial moment. ‘They are 
the first successfully to freeze the final speedy flip 
of the pitching wrist, To get them, Photographer 
Gijon Mili had todo considerable experimenting. Even 
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is, it comes in to 
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A freak pitch, the knuckle hall is seldom used by Hubbell, are turned under, and the ball is gripped by the knuckles. 
He says he can never be sure where it will go. ‘The fingers As the ball is released, the 


ne 


site direction from the screwball. That 
ward a right-handed hitter. It is thrown 


though he used his stroboscopic lighting system, 
which enables him to take pictures at 1/100,000 of a 
second, he still could not snap the lights at exactly 
the right moment. Finally he arranged an electric 
beam which, when cut by the motion of the pitching 
arm, immediately set off the high-speed lights. 

Mili could not have had a better pitcher to ex- 
periment with than Carl Hubbell, southpaw hurler 
of the New York Giants. For a decade Hubbell has 
been baseball's greatest pitcher. Even today, 37 
years old and not as strong as he once was, he still 
has more control and a better knowledge of curves 
than any other pitcher in the game. Three times, 
beginning in 1925, Hubbell tried to break into the 


by a sharp twist of the wrist a 


pitcher's body. The ball is let go off the corner of the first, 


first and second fingers come 


1 aR aioe: 


. . FAST-ACTION CAMERA SHOWS HOW HUBBELL THROWS A CURVE 


major leagues and each time he failed. Finally in 
1928 he came up with the Giants for whom he has 
pitched ever since. During those years he has set 
records which may never again be equaled. In 1920 
he pitched a no-hit, no-run game. He has pitched 46 
consecutive innings without allowing a run and has 
won 24 gamesin a row. In 193$he had thé remarkably 
low earned-run average of 1.66, and in the All-Star 
game in 1934, he struck out Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, Sim- 
mons and Cronin in quick succession. Even this sum- 
mer, well past his prime and no longer able to win 25 
games a season, he pitched a one-hit shutout against 
Brooklyn on Memorial Day, one of the few games in 
in which a pitcher faced only 27 batters. 


finger, with the second finger helping to give the spin. 


Notice the strain on Carl's elbow as he throws a curve. 


up sharply under it and push it out. ‘The ball seems 
to hang in the air as it slowly drifts up to the plate, 


COUPLE OF HOURS LATER... 


1 GOT THE DOPE ALL RIGHT, GEORGE-~ 
‘AND IT'S A CINCH! ALL YOU GOTTA 
‘DO TO RATE WITH SIS IS SEE YOUR 
DENTIST ABOUT 

YOUR BREATH! 


COLGATE’S COMBATS BAD BREATH 
e+e MAKES TEETH SPARKLE! 


oe 


“Colgate's special pene- 

trating foam gets into 

the hidden crevices be- 

tween your teeth,..helps 

your toothbrush clean 
out decaying food particles and stop 
the stagnant saliva odors that cause 
much bad breath. And Colgate’s safe 
polishing agent makes teeth naturally 
bright and sparkling! Always use 
Colgate Dental Cream—regularly and 
frequently. No other dentifrice is ex- 
actly like it.” 


LO0KIT, Sis! WHAT YI TOMMIE, CUPID 
YOU WANT TO GO HASNT GOT A 
AND HANG ICICLES J] CHANCE AGAINST 
‘ON AGOOD GUY BAD BREATH! 

LIKE GEORGE FOR? 


GEORGE SEES HIS DENTIST 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH. 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 
PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
AROUND TEETH THAT AREN'T 
CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS SPECIAL 
PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES THESE 
ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS. AND 

THAT'S WHY... 


‘AND THANKS TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. 


BOY! FROM NOW ON, fT YES,AND FROM 
YOUR NAME WILL /l\ NOW ON YouR 
BETHESAMEAS |] WAME IS GOING 
GEORGE'S, WON'T 


17,518?) — 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM, 


TWICE A DAY 


LARGE SIZE 


WILL HELP YOU KEEP 35¢ 


GIANT SIZE 


BAD BREATH AWAY! OVER Twice 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


‘oday Carl Hubbell rates with Christy Mathewson, Walter 

Johnson, Grover Cleveland Alexander and Cy Young as one 
of history’s great pitchers. \With the possible exception of Lefty 
Grove, no other active player rates so high. Among the kids in 
the game today, only young Bobby Feller of the Cleveland In- 
dians seems to have the ability to join this group. ‘The winner 
already of 13 games, he may take 30 before the end of the sea- 
son. His pitch, fastest in baseball, is here photographed by M 


WAY BACK ON MIS RIGHT LEG GOES FELLER, GETTING SET FOR A FAST BALL 


OVER COMES ARM, WITH A POWERFUL BODY SWING AND SNAP OF THE WRIST 
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Inhalators Fail to Revive Six Children Slain by Deranged Mother 
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Mr. and Mrs. Willkie Look Over Washington... 
Balbo Is Mourned by Loyal in Italy and San Francisco 
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‘The cover and entire 
copyrights in the United Staten 
hhot be reproduced in any manner with 


of LIFE are fully. protected by 
countries and must 
written permission 


UFE'S COVER. Most Americans would sleep 
better these nights if there were more men 
in the nation’s service like Capt. 
J. Mansfield, $4, shown standing in the tur- 
ret of what everybody else calls a tank but 
what the Cavalry, by law, must call a “com- 
bat car.” A quiet-spoken expert in mechan- 
ized war, he currently commands Troop E 
of the Ist.Cavalry, and is busy training tank 
recruits at Fort Knox. The hawk on his 
shoulderstrap and on the tank is the insig- 
niaof the Ist Cavalry which isto become part 
of a U. S. Armored Force (see pp. 56-63). 
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. English Complexion” Powder? 


Soft as the imagined touch of an angel’s wing, flawlessly fine as its great 
reputation . . . Yardley’s mist-blown “English Complexion” Face Powder is 
the natural choice of impatient youngsters who want to grow into beautiful 
women; and of beautiful women who want to stay beautiful. 


Gently perfumed with “Bond Street” perfume—and available in seven 
lovely shades. Try English Peach or Deep Peach. 

At Yartey, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, and all better drug and 
department stores. . 81.10 


YARDLEYS 


“ENGLISH COMPLEXION” POWDER 


PERFUMED ak Gout” 


“BOND STREET,” perfume of brilliant sophirticaler, ir aonilable 
in sealed packages at $2.50, $4.50, $8.50, and $13.50 in finer shops. 
YARDLEY PRODUCTS FOR AMERICA ARE CREATED IN ENOLAND AND FINISHED IN THE U. 8. Av 


FHOM THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH FOMMULAE, COMBINING IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC INGREDIENTS 


If you will send 35 cents in stamps or coin to YARDLEY, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, you cam 
obtain a generous box of “English Complexion” Powder and a lovely little trial flask of “BOND STREET* 
Perfume. Write your name and address in margin and check shade desired. [1 English Peach. C) Deep Peach. 


HE EASIEST JOB IN THE WORLD: 


SELLING QUALITY IN AMERICA 


a+. @ message to the 
Salesmanagers 
of this country... 


ERE in America most men really want 
to carry or own or wear the quality 
article, well-made and true. 
One chair that lasts is worth a whole suite 
that peels and cracks and falls apart. 
One machine that works is worth a dozen 
that shirk. 
One product that looks the world in the 
eye is worth a bushel with that hang-dog air. 
Even something that doesn’t show helps 
you inside. 
Lf you want it at all, you want it the best 
— whether it costs a dollar or a thousand. 
Half the fun of buying is the pride of 
owning. 
And half the fun of selling is selling those 
things. 


Perhaps there is now one or more Mimeograph 
duplicators in that business of yours. 

It may be many years old—for no matter its model or 
year, it was built to stand hard work—and a lot of it. 

If so, maybe it is time for a new Mimeograph du 
cator, with its increased ability and efficiency of today. 
(There are now four basic new Mimeograph models.) 

If you do not yet employ the Mimeograph duplicator, 


To honest questions the Salesman of Quality 
has honest answers for honest products. 


He is asked, “What will it do?” 
He answers, “At least what it promises,” 
He is asked, “How is it made?” 
He answers, “Honestly, carefully, sincerely.” 
He is asked, “How much does it cost?” 


He answers, “A few more pennies for a lot 
more worth.” 
a ae 
There are two kinds of salesmen in this coun- 
try, because there are two kinds of products. 


The one sells sturdier construction, better 


appearance, smoother finish, longer life—and 


what it will do. 
The other doesn’t. 


One offers his wares to any man living, 


wwe suggest you let a Mimeograph distributor analyze 
your duplicating needs. Distributors in leading cities. It 
is part of the Mimeograph idea of Quality and Service to 
diagnose the duplicating need before selling the duplicator. 

After you buy a Mimeograph duplicator, itis also part 
of our service to teach and train those who work with it— 
in order that they may turn out work that has “pride in 
its looks”, efficiently and economically. 


Mimeograph_duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade- park of 
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‘A. R.Dick Company, Chicaro, 


‘ezistered in the U.S, Patent Offce 


with his chin out and confidence in his eye. 
The other can’t. 
One sells the real economy of the superior. 
The other the extravagance of the inferior. 
One comes back and looks you in the eye. 
The other doesn’t. 


We think High Quality Selling beats 
High Pressure Selling any working day in 
the whole working year. 


* * * 
Isn’t this just about our National Sales Plat- 


form for 1940, or any year, for any good 
American sales manager— 


Honest salesmen, selling honest quality in 
honest products, made in honest factories, 
marked at honest prices? 
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SEVEN YOUNG BRITISH REFUGEES ARE LODGED TEMPORARILY IN A LONG ISLAND MANSION PENDING ASSIGNMENT TO FOSTER HOMES. 


U.S. OPENS ITS HOMES 
AND HEART TO REFUGEE 
CHILDREN OF ENGLAND 


a 


Prospective foster-parents (right of table) are interviewed 
at U. S, Committee for the Care of European Children. 


Fe New York harbor last fortnight steamed the 
first big contin, 


Britain. 


int of refugee children from Great 
’o them, unreservedly, Americans opened 
one kind of aid to 
-skinned isolation- 

y telegram, by 
phone, childless couples and heads of big famil 
besieged the offices of the U. S. Committee for the 
Care of European Children at 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, ¢ Jing to know how they could ac- 
quire foster children from abroad. A Gallup Poll 
showed that 6,000,000 U. S. families stood ready to 
shelter one or more young refugees for the duration 
of the war. By last week 20,000 inquiries had been 
received at committee h 
arrive at a rate of 500 a day. 

To those seeking to sponsor young refugees, it has 
been made clear that a vast amount of responsibility, 
a vast amount of personal effort, are involved. Each 
applicant must guarantee financially that his ward 
will be properly cared for and educated, will never 
become a public charge. To this end he must swear 
out an affidavit stating his profession, religious 
affiliation, environment and family, and define his 
economic status through such substantiating docu- 


England that even the mi 
ist could not denounce. 


dquarters, continued to 


July 22, 1940 


THEY ARRIVED HERE JULY § 


ments as a letter from his employ 
length of time employed, a no 
income-tax return: 


iting salary and 
ed copy of latest 
a statement of life insura 
ried, bank statements, tax receipts or a credit rating 
from Dun & Bradstreet. Not to the New York com- 
mittee but to U.S. consuls in England isfinal judj 
on all applications reserved. 

But for all the good will of Americans, it seemed 
evident last week that no really flood-tide migration 
of refugee children is at hand. The inflexible im- 
migration laws of this country will adn more 
than 6,572 Britons in any one month. Each child 
must be guaranteed by an individual sponsor. Poor 
children are virtually excluded by a ruling that de- 
whose passage is paid by any 
on, society or foreign government. But the 
greatest barrier of all is a shortage of ships. On 
July 12 Britai 1 that exigencies of the con- 
of further 


car- 


evacuations. American s 
less Congress relaxes the N 
prisoned in the fortress of Britain are 8,000,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 16. The question 
English-speaking people on both sides of the Atlantic 
were asking last week was: can they be saved in time? 


Nu 


(continued) 


Adrian Keith Boshier, 13 mc J, arrived with a touch of the sniffles and lia, His Adrian gets a scrub ania 


father, now in A. R, P., was butler to Sir Adrian and Lady Baillie of Leeds Jaidstone. pure marble, Mrs. Daniel Gu, 


Hempstead Ho 


apst this tub, carved from 
wk. Mr, Guggenheim’s t 


Huntsmen three p 


were produced w 


POOR BRITISH CHILDREN ARE HOUSED © 


IN AN AMERICAN CASTLE BY THE SEA 


f 500 refugee children who arrived in the U. S. this month, virtu- 

ally all were “specific cases” who went at once to homes provided 
for them before they left British soil. But if evacuations continue, 
ith no definite haven in view. These “unknowns” 
will be placed in r 's until permanent arrangements 
can be made, Here you see eight children of Britain’s lower middle 
class, who last week were living temporarily at Hempstead House, 
home of Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim at Sands Point, Long Island. 

Built three decades ago, Hempstead House is a conscientious 
reproduction of Killarney Castle, Ireland. In its eumbrot 
elated mass are 70 rooms; around it are 260 acres reaching out in- 
to Long Island Sound, Studding the grounds are six small lodges, a 
golf course, tennis court, greenhouses, stables, swimming pool and 
a playhouse near the beach. Mrs. Guggenheim moved away from 
Hempstead House in 1930, following the death of her copper-tycoon 
husband. One month ago its furnishings were sold, its doors and 
windows sealed. Reopened now for the homeless children from 
overseas, it offers its young guests full measure of the high and 
misty romance which Anglo-Saxons have ever found in paneled 
walls, carved stairs and stone spired roofs dreaming against the sky. 


many may arrive 


. cren= 


Going to hed 3,000 miles from home, refugee children climb the carved stairs of Hempstead 
House. Most of those shown here are children of staff of Lady Baillie of Leeds Castle, Maid- 


Hempstead House welcomes its first guests from overseas. Here Mrs. Harry 
Field, chairman of the U. 


of a London bobby. All were brought here by Mrs. Charles S. Pay 


Juggenheim and Marshall 


. Committee for the Care of European Children, show young Britons around. 


stone. Mary Bonney (second from right) and brother, John (directly behind her), are children 


mn, cousin of Lady Baillie. 
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(continued) 


PEOPLE BEG CONGRESS TO SEND 
U. S. SHIPS TO SAVE CHILDREN 


L well at the faces of the children on this page. The 
only reason they are here is beeaus s 

bring them across the sea. Now there are no shi 
July 12 Britain announced that “in view of the fate of the 
Arandora Star (torpedoed carrying prisoners to Canada) 
the Government are unable to take the responsibility of 
sending shiploads of children away from the country with- 
out convoy.” The war at sea has left no fighting ships 
available for passenger convoys. So without U. S. aid 
thousands of children like these will be left under fire 
in the British Isles. Last week the U. S. people and the 
U. S. press united in demanding that Congress send ships. 


there were 


She New York Times 


SHIPS FOR THE CHILDREN 
‘The American people have shown, in an over- 
whelming variety of ways, that they want large 


numbers of British children brought here for 
the duration of the war. They want to shelter 
them and ¢ 
ican skies. Their wish will be thwarted unless 


re for them under peaceful Am 


Congress acts, and acts promptly. 

The whole effort to bring children here, up 
to the limits of the immigration quotas, is now 
in danger of abandonment on the British side 
because of a lack of ships and convoys. There is 
no need to question the genuineness of this 
shortage. The British merchant marine has 
} been under a heavy strain since the closing of 
| the Mediterranean and the substitution of the 
long Good Hope route which requires three 
hips where two were used before. What is more 
‘o the point, every British ship must be con- 
voyed; and the British Navy cannot find enough 
to convoy British passenger vess¢ 


warships 
even on the most pressing errands of mer 

Our own p: ships, which need no con- 
} voys, are idle for the most part and could be 
used for this humanitarian endeavor if our 
Neutrality Act did not stand in the way. This 
law forbids American ships to enter combat 
ception is contained in Sec- 


ssenger 


zones. The only e: 
tion 4, which permits Red Cross ships to take 
Red Cross workers, doctors, medical suppli 
food and clothing into the war zone, under 
assurances of safe-conduct, “for the relief of 
human suffering.” This section now needs im- 
mediate amendment to permit also the bringing 
of children from places of danger into the 
United States. There is no difference between 
the relief of civilian suffering and the saving 
of children’s lives, 

The Neutrality Act was never intended to 
prevent such missions of mercy. Its framers 
did not foresee the cruel emergeney which now 
condemns young children in the fortress island 
of Great Britain to face the terrors of a siege 
hout hope of escape, The “carry” aspects of 
our cash-and-carry Jaw were intended to avert 
our possible involvement in war through the 
sinking of an American ship alleged to be earry- 
ing contraband. Are children contraband? Are 
they to be killed or maimed, or warped in body 
and mind for the rest of their lives by an unin- 
} tentional provision of aur laws? If any Con- 
gressman or Senator believes that the rescue of 
children is an act of war or an involvement in 
war, let him stand up and say so. 


“4 


Sally Martis arrived in this country 
July 7 aboard the Cunard liner 
Scythia with her sister and mother. 


Monika Riemer, four year: nd eler's Aid Socie 
no oneat the dock to meet her when — guest house 0 
the liner Samaria arrived. The Trav- on to her dest 


jonths old, 


England. 


Danielle Danielli is child of Prima John Seymour NeW, 10 months old, 
Donna ielli of London's squints at the skyline of the New 
Covent Garden. She will live in N.Y. World from decks of liner Scythia. 


Viscount Maidstone, son of 15th Earl 
will stay with grand- 
mother, former Glady: lerbilt. 


Elizabeth and Martin John Wilbraham, children of Cap- ‘Their father, a graduate of Sandhurst, fought in France 
tainand Mrs. Edward J. Wilbraham of London, arestay- with the B. E. F. One day during the voyage Martin 
ing with their grandparents at Pine Creek Farms, Pa. reported seeing a submarine but no one be ed him. 


er a harrowing 20-4 g c ith 500 other refu om France. Trapped 
of Mrs. Nelson Doubleday at Mill Neck, L. I. With him is his mother, _in Paris at the time of the occupation, Novelist Maug s way to Cannes where 
Liza, Shortly after Nicky arrived in the U. S., his famed grandfather landed in England aft- he procured passage. Heat and thirst drove four of his companio 


| | F ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


France takes its orders from Laval as England gets set for invasion 


‘The people of France had very little to say about 
what happened at Vichy last week but the chances 
are they approved. If they had not lost faith in 
democracy they had certainly lost faith in the kind 
of democratic system France had and the kind of 
politicians it raised to power. Before France could 
think of an ideal system it had to think of the dire 
needs of the moment: food and work and some strong 
power to restore order in the land. 

At Vichy the old Parliament quietly voted itself 
into limbo and gave full powers to the government 
of Pierre Laval and his friends, formed under the 
name of Marshal Pétain. 
In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties there were only three 
dissenting votes, in the 
Senate only one, that cast 
by theaged Marquis Pierre 
de Chambrun, honorary 
U. S. citizen by virtue of 
his descent from Lafay- 
ette. The new Parliament 
will be purely advisory, 

ith a Senate appointed 

CHAMBRUN by the Government and a 
Chamber modeled on Italy's National Council of 
Corporations, representing trades, industries, agri- 
culture and other groups. The old Parliament defied 
Laval & Co. on only one point, stipulating that the 
constitution be submitted to the people in a plebiscite. 

Old Marshal Pétain did not appear before the 
Vichy Assembly but made a wandering radio speech, 
during which he coughed frequently into the micro- 
phone. His job almost done, he appointed Laval as 
his Vice Premier and eventual successor, with Gen- 
eral Weygand and Adrien Marquet, ex-labor leader, 
next in power, If the Germans are agreeable, the new 
Government expects to rule all France, occupied and 
unoccupied, from the royal palace at Versailles. 

One of the few uncensored dispatches to get out of 
France reported that the Germans were systemati 
cally stripping the country of livestock to feed Ger- 
many. This winter, if the British blockade continues, 
many people must surely starve on the continent of 
Europe, and just as surel will not be the Ger- 
mans. The Western Hemisphere, sitting on a 
agricultural surplus, is likely to find itself looking at 
a Europe where the Germans eat what food there is 
and leave the French, the Dutch, the Belgians and 
the Poles the crumbs. 


Toward the New Order. Like 
planets finding their new 
orbitsaftersomesolarcata- 
clysm, the little countries 
of Europe began to revolve 
around the Berlin sun. Swe- 
den, which lost over half its 
vital foreign trade by the 
war, made a trade pact 
with Germany to open up 
new markets. Rumania 
took control of foreign oil 
interests to freeze out the 
British and, through its new pro-Nazi, anti-Semitic 
Premier, Ion Gigurtu, declared its foreign policy isnow 
tied to the Axis. Hungary, after hotfooting it toMu- 
nich to beg for a slice of Rumania, meekly accep 
stern German dictum, “Go back and wait.” Sp: 
letting in floods of German military “tourists” prob- 
ably to prepare a push against Gibraltar or Portugal. 


GIGURTU 
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Even the Vatican seemed to be swinging into line 
with the “new order in Europe.” The views of the 
Church, which has never yet failed to make terms 
with any new power in the world, save only atheistic 
Communism, were stated by the Osservatore Romano. 
Speaking specifically of the Salazar regime in Portu- 
gal but broadly of all totalitarian governments, the 
Vatican City paper said: “It is necessary to clear 
the air after the storm, so that the fundamental 
ideals of the new order may glitter as a rainbow.” 


e 
Hard British Life. Lord 


Woolton, the dynamic 
chain-store magnate who 
is Britain’s Food Minister, 
went on the air with a 
stern message for the Brit- 
ish people: “I am asking 
you fora hard life. We are 
going to win this war and 
we are going to win it by 
hard fighting. To fight 
hard we must live hard. 
WOOLTON We must live disciplined 

lives. Discipline—that’s what I am imposing on 
you.” With that build-up Lord Woolton announced 
that henceforth each Englishman would be restricted 
to two ounces of tea a week, enough for only 25 cups. 
For England the big news of the week was that the 
German invasion did not come. Without cease Ger- 
man bombers raided British coastal cities and ship- 
ping points, flying mostly by day and dropping their 
bombs with such accuracy as to raise the suspicion 
that in some way they may have obtained a duplicate 


were still on a scale de- 
signed to “feel out” and 
perhaps “soften up” the 
enemy for a mass attack. 
. F's Coastal 
inder fierce 
Air Marshal Sir Frederick 
(“Ginger”) Bowhill, strove 
to protect British ship- 
ping. A gallery on the 
Dover cliffs got a fine vis BOWHILL 
of one spectacular air fight over the Channel, in 
which German bombers attacked a large convoy and 
were beaten off by swarms of British fighters. 

‘The week’s most serious action was the Mediter- 
rancan sea fight between Bi Italian fleets. 
‘The main action occurred in the Ionian Sea and both 
sides claimed victory, saying that the © 
away. Atweek’send the Italians claimed tohave split 
the British Mediterranean fleet and to be driving part 
of it eastward under steady 
bombing and she 


inne 


Hitler story-of-the-week was 

: told by a returning Clip- 
iB} per passenger: Hitler was 
posing in front of the Eiffel 

A ‘Tower for his official pho- 
tographer, Heinrich Hoff- 
mann, Said he:““Take this 
one, Hoffmann; then the 
next one in Buckingham 
Palace and the next in 
front of the skyscrapers.” 


HITLER AT TOWER 


Away from Intervention. 
With the Chicago conven- 
tion coming up, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did some 
fancy back-tracking on his 
general interventionist 
policy. In a message to 
Congress, asking for just 
under $5,000,000,000 more 
defense money, he said 
flatly: “We will not use 
our arms in a war of ag- 
gression; we will not send 
our men to take part in European wars.” 

The President assigned Steve Early to give his 
views on the Monroe Doctrine an isolationist twist. 
Mr. Early bungled the job. As stated by him, the 
President feels that the affairs of each continent 
should be settled by the nations on that continent. 
The U. S. has no interest in “the territorial prob- 
Jems of Europe and Asia” and in fact thinks that 
Europe and Asia ought to have Monroe Doctrines 
of their own. 

Whether or not this statement represented the 
President’s true thoughts, it was hailed with sur- 
prised satisfaction in Berlin and Tokyo, It was no 
more than a gratuitous endorsement of the regione] 
doctrines as stated by both those capitals, If it 
meant anything it meant that the U. 8. washed its 
hands of China, Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies and contradicted Secretary Hull’s status quo 
pronouncement on the Indies. When this was 
pointed out, Mr. Early said lamely that he meant to 
emphasize more strongly the difference between the 
non-aggressive Monroe Doctrine and the regional 
doctrines of Germany and Japan. 

Meanwhile the President announced that he would 
call up four divisions of the National Guard (about 
40,000 men) for active service, probably of 15 or 
18 months. Chief of Staff General Marshall came 
out for compulsory military service and for put= 
ting at least 400,000 new conscripts under arms by 
Sept. 1. Said he: “The War Department considers 
some form of compulsory selective service and train 
ing as essential to our system of national defense 
and pressingly necessary in the present internation- 
al situation. It is a scientific, a democratic and 
an economical method for maintaining a defensive 


‘MARSHALL 


Sometime before dawn on July 10, Mrs. Louisa 
Nicosia sat down at the kitchen table of her tene- 
ment apartment in New York and started to write a 
letter. Her husband, employed. bake 
spending the night with his ailing mother. “I am 
tired of my Mrs. Nicosia wrote, “because I am 
sick and Iam weak in blood. What am I doing in 
this world?” She wanted to die and because 
she loved her children too dearly to leave them be- 
hind her she had decided to take them too. When 
she finished writing she stuffed a pillow in a bro- 
ken door-window, took a last look at her six chil- 
dren who lay asleep, turned on five jets of gas and 
sat down to wait. At 8 a. m. her brother-in-law 
arrived and called the police. They worked for 
more than an hour with oxygen tanks and inhala- 
tors. But all six children were dead. Only Mrs. 
Nicosia, who wanted to die, was revived. 


was 


Police inhalators fail to revive six small children whose 


mother killed them because she “loved them too much” 
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YOITURE-RSESTAURANT . 


madMaeaauohabedeee”*” iadbascGhE SN 


FRENCHMEN'S LAST VIEW OF THE RESTAURANT CAR IN 


GERMANY SUPERVISES THE 


LAST GRIM DAYS OF THE 


GERMAN SOLDIERS MARCH DOWN RAIN-SWEPT CONCRETE APRONS OF PARIS’ GREAT LE BOURGET AIRDROME. AT RIGHT IS MACHINE TO LIFT ENGINES OUT OF PLANES 


inside the car from the 


nare Adm 


A few days later the famous railway ear w 
to Berlin, along with nearby statue showing Frene 


MAMMOTH DELEGATIONS OF FRENCH AND GERMANS MEET AT WIESBADEN JUNE 30 TO WORK OUT ARMISTICE. 


jE 


i 


field day for hoodlums was Mexico’s bloody elec- Chief incentive to violence was the Mexican law 
tion day, July 7. It was intended to be the first that the first men to arrive at a polling place at 
MEXIC ‘ANS H OLD A “FREE” chance the Mexican people had ever had to declare dawn run the booths all day and take charge of the 
their democratic preference in Presidents. Presi- ballots afterward. Naturally both sides tried to 
dent Cérdenas had put it up to the people to make —_shoot their way in at dawn, tried to shoot the others 
their choice between Candidates Avila Camacho, out all day. Almazin’s men claimed to have cap- 
ELECTION FOR PRESIDENT his favorite, and Almazan. “If you want Almazin,” tured five-sixths of Mexico City’s polls despite the 
he told crowds shouting for Almazan, “go vote for __fact that the capital's police roughed up all Almazin 
him, and he will be your next President.” But other _gatherings (see opposite page). 
Mexicans were not so fairminded. About a hundred Who won? The official count of the Congress will 
AT A COST OF 100 KILLED political killings were reported before the day was not take place until Sept. 1. Before that, though, 
over. But at least Mexico had had a “free” election the political make-up of the Congress will be dis- 
and that was the important thing. closed and thus foreshadow its choice for President. 


Minority voter is hustled out, captured by other side, Cirdenas 


Teat-ga5 scatters rioters. Rain damped the disturbances somewhat, 
himself was locked out of poll by his own side, went off disgusted. 


prevented the bloody post-election parade of armed labor militia, 


Voters in Mexico City wear mostly Almazin's 
color, green, not Avila Camacho’s red, white, green. 


ve. : . 
Wounded and stripped, a voter is led by friends Girls incite men to heroic deeds on election day. Almazin’s side First dead for the da; 
from polling booth in Mexico City. He was bombed. used policy of unarmed resistance, with plenty of girls and boys. few compared to U. 


id Candidate Avila Camacho: “Dead were 
here thousands are killed in train wrecks.” 


Wounded are taken off by police who wounded Dying newshoy, Felix Rodriguez, tries to rise. An Almazinist, he Funerals are an inevitable aftermath of Mexican elections, Actual 
them. Army officers took shots at Almazéin parades. _ was about to throw a rock when bullets dropped him in his tracks. _vote in this Presidential election will probably never be known. 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLKIE 


LOOK OVER WASHINGTON 


Katee tac 


e 


%; 
r 
A 


“The next First Lady” is what Edith Wilk Willkie is getting rom a United Air Lim 3 ay she flew with her husband 
used to hearing herself intr 1 as in Republican cireles. > her first visit to W ton in that d beg © of the handshaking, 
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ITALY’S LATE ITALO BALBO IS MOURNED 
BY LOYAL IN LIBYA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


was closing thick around the death June 28 of Italy's 
1 of Libya and one 


veil of myste 

famed Air 
of the Quadrumvirs of Fascism. Italians as flying with eight 
con ‘obruk in Libya durin 
said they had not raided Tobruk that day, Rumor in Rome had it that 
Italian ground crews had mistaken his arriving plane for a British recon- 
ance plane, had held their fire until it got down to 6,000 ft., then 
let go with all they had. His death alled out a genuine show 
of love by most of the Ita the best type of Italian 
eded as Governor of Liby 
a by Marshal Rodolfo Graz 


nd commander of 
une 24), 


adventurer, He was s 
the war in North Afr 


Balbo's coffin, ong coffins of his flying in Tripoli, 
Liby g. There were nine men in the destroyed plane. 


U.S. service for Balbo is held in Fi y Consul General Antonio Toscani-Millo, 
Fascist salute betw 1d Balbo portrait, There were some hisses. 


shown giving 


ff } i arp 


The funeral of Balbo and his comrades on July 3 rolls down the chief streets of Tripoli, his included the Tripoli consul general, two photographers, two journalists, two Balbo rela- 
capital in Libya. Visible are eight trucks and a gun carriage, each carrying a coffin. Dead tives. British sent condolences from Egypt, asserting no British plane shot Balbo down. 
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a ee and a Coca-Cola” 


a 


Coca-Cola has the chi 


purity. I i with the 


finished art that comes from 


Want to make the most of a quick bite 


to eat? Just add ice-cold Coca-Cola...at the 


soda fountain. For Coca-Cola is all refreshment 


from the top to the bottom of the glass. It 


A ¢ gives you that bright feeling of being happily 


g 


¢ ~~ se —_ 


PAUSE -THAT OR EPR ES HE'S 


refreshed... and wanting nothing more. 


‘Whee! A garden-fresh vegetable dinner 
ia 18 minutes tlat/” 


1. Was | petrified when Lucy and 
I got out of the movies (and saw 
the clock!) “Horrors!” I groaned. 


“Twenty-five minutes till George 2, Welll, Lucy took over. She marketed. She drove me 
gets home... and nota bite in the home, Even in my own kitchen she put me in my place, 
house! What'll'do?" Lucy grinned “Ever have a Birds Eye Vegetable Dinner?” she asked 
pityingly. “Relax,” she said, “and “N-n-o,” I stammered, “Then it’s time you did," she said 


leave everything to m 


e | 
Bi Weis SAREE 
3. “See?” she said. “Already cleaned, shelled, ready 4. As if that weren’t miracle enough ...listen! In ex- _§, Five-minutes-of-six, George came hungry as a bear 
to cook!” Peas and carrots .  . lima beans . actly 18 minutes, Lucy not only had every lastvegetable —.. . and we sat down to eat! I'll have to admit everything 
tips . . . even spinach, “Lovely!” I admirced. cooked. She had them dished up, on the table... gar- tasted even more gloriously-fresh than it looked! George 
really fresh?” Lucy glared. “Birds Eye vegetables are su- __nished precty-as-you-please. She'd made no mess in the couldn't stop raving how wonderful it was to have a 
per-fresh!” she said, “Quick-Freezing seals freshness in kitchen. Everything she'd bought was on our plates! _glamour-giel wife who knew garden-fresh vegetables when 
4 hours after picking! I was simply speechless! she saw them! I winked at Lucy. 


Alar } 
| FRUITS-VEGETABLES 
| searoons pour meas 


7. Where can you buy these delicious fo 
«.. You may not always find a Birds Eye 
dealer right around the corner. For all 
stores do not yet have these grand foods. 
Buc it will be worth your while to look 
for one. Finding it, can bring you the 
6. “Vegetables this good must cost fancy prices,” food thrill of your life. Remember, Birds 
George grunted. Lucy spoke up fast. Nonsense!" she Eye represents only the fp quality in 
said. She explained how Birds Eye Foods cost no more —_quick-frozen foods. Therefore, be sure 
to serve, because there's no waste. “Baby,” George an- you look for the Birds Eye in the window, 


FROSTED FOODS 


nounced, “we'll buy Birds Eye from now on... and and the Birds Eye on the package, REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 
shat's an order.” (W-h-e-e-e!) 


‘A FOURTH OF JULY AUDIENCE JOINS THE CAST OF “DU BARRY WAS A LADY” IN SINGING THE “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” CENTER FOREGROUND: ETHEL MERMAN, BERT LAHR 


NATION DISCOVERS IT’S 
SMART TO BE PATRIOTIC 


ENAMELED LETTERS SPELL “AMERICA” PRICE: $1 LINK CHAIN WITH AMERICAN FLAG PENDANTS: $1 “GOD BLESS AMERICA” IN PLASTIC LETTERS: 25¢ 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 27 


MOTHER KNOWS WE 
UKE DELICIOUS ICED 
TEA BEST. IT GIVES US 
PEP WHEN WE'RE TIRED 
COOLS US OFF WHEN WE'RE 
HOT. THERES NOTHING LIKE 
TEA FOR QUENCHING 


ICED TEA TO 
THE WHOLE 
FAMILY — 
ESPECIALLY 

AT MEACTIMES. 

COSTS LESS THAN, 
IS AGUSS! 


These good black teas 
are especially suited to 
the American taste. For 
economy and full enjoy- 
ment, buy quality tea. 


PEPS YOU 
UP! 
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Red, white and blue (continues) 


The star-spangled bandanna «; 


wear with a noble utt 


ted and wrapped o'er the ramparts in 


has a nucleus of red-and-white concen- 
tric stripes, an outer field of stars, a handle of red. Price: $2.98. 


It. With it this girl 
wears gold-plated spr pin with inset enamel, rhinestones, 


pes appliqued 


WE DONT HAVE 

\ TO BE COAXED 
TO EAT OUR 
| BREAKFAST 
ANY MORE 


Extra tresh.. 


extra good... the 


famous, can‘t-be-copied FLAVOR of Kellogg's 
toasted Corn Flakes has made them America’s 


best-liked ready-to-eat cereal! 


~  MADEBY 
— KELLOGG'S IN 
" BATTLE CREEK 


for br 
And 
tremend 


flavor 


DELICIOUS WITH FRESH, 
FROZEN, COOKED OR 
CANNED FRUIT Cope, 1940 by Kelloes 


Also ask for Kellogg's C 
restaurants, hotels, di 


“That Horse 
gets away Fast” 


obilgas 


HEN TRAFFIC LIGH? GREEN. 
you don’t want to be left at the 
post. Pick thegasoline that gets away fast 
—Mobilgas. It’s sold at the Red Horse 
Sign, the Sign of Friendly Service. 


modern motors. It atomizes instantly; 

burnscleanly; delivers full, even power 

to every cylinder every time. 
Whether you're starting, picking-up, 


climbing, cruising—you get the “Bal- 
anced Performance” that has made 
Mobilgas America’s favorite gasoline! 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 

2, Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 
3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no stalls. 
4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution, 
5 
6 
z 


. High anti-knock value. 
. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 
. Full, smooth power under all conditions. 
8. Long mileage—economical operation. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
AND AFFILIATES 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif, 


PRETTY PAT ENGLISH TRAINS LIONS 


[is stmost every 
mous. But two 


ish dreamed of being fa- 
3 ago she was merely a pretty 15-year-old 
kid at Bayside th School, and the chances for fame 
seemed smal n one day she read an exciting account 
of how the great Clyde Beatty was opening a school at Fort 


else, Pat Ex 


started the course. 


ever saw a lion. Anoth when she 
nule, Only Pat was left to learn how to 


ir with which lion tamers over- 


saw the lig 


use the whip 
ond day alone in the cage she 

backward, she fell over a block 
ce of Beatty saved her. 


awe their an as 
almost clawed to death. 
of wood. ( 

‘Today Pat 
important is that sh good mo’ 
Beatty, she has just mith short called Cat Col- 
lege. Now she is confident she will be really famous some day. 


te lion trainer. Wh 


In the cage Pat watches closely as Instructor Beatty snaps the whip and makes the 
lion sit at attention, Although lion looks friendly, he can never really be tamed. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


FIRST in quality 
FIRST in reputation 
FIRST in popularity 


among 


ED IN BOND 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKIES 


100 
PROOF 


COPYRIGHT 1940, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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LAND SAKES, ANN! Frankturters 


with NO SKINS. What will they 
think of next ? 


‘Right, Mother. These 
Skinless. The same tasty 

franks we've always had. 

Only there are NO SKI 


of any kind 
on them.” 


You certainly 
And when I get 


COMPLETE SMOKE 
PENETRATION 

is another advantage 
‘yousecure in frankfurters 
and wieners made the 
SKINLESS woy. That's 
why they have such a de~ 
licious, smoky tang plus 
all the other benefits of 
the smoking process... 
The Visking Corporation, 
6733 West 65th Street, 
Chicago, Itinois. 


© A HOT WEATHER TREAT—SKINLESS FRANKFURTERS WITH 
POTATO SALAD...For best results in cooking fronkfurters, bring 
water to boil. Drop frankfurters into boiling water. Turn off heat. 


Ask for Your Favorite 
Brand of Frankfurters 
or Wieners... 


MADE THE 


Allow frankfurters to stand covered five to seven minutes. 


WAY 


Lion trainer (continues 


mn" 
i 


learn 


his tricks, In center: Beatty explains to 


SENSATIONAL 
NEW SPARTON 


cOMBINATION 


eRECORD-MAKER 
®RECORD PLAYER 
eAND RADIO... 


H hobby 
Sparton offers 


with the 
er and radio, 
uur own records 
at the party 
your family’s and friends’ 
voices . . . favorite radio programs . . . 
important, world-changing speeches. They're Presidential election year! 


Over the air come word ple- 


wt le 
PUSHES CHAIR AND WHIP AT THE HUGE ANIMAL TO MAKE HIM BEHAVE 


SEY 


all yours, to enjoy again and again—with this 
amazing, new combination set. 


‘This brand-new addition to the famous Spar- 
ton line is actually three sets in one. It's a 
quality table model Sparton Radio, it makes 
and plays home recordings and also plays pro- 
fessional recordings through its large, dynamic 
speaker, giving true-to-life reproduction. Also 
makes ideal public address system. 


Look for your exclusive Sparton dealer—there’s 
one in each community—and ask him to show 
you this Sparton Record-Maker Radio today. 


tures and spoken documents 
of a changing world! What an 
opportunity to’ record history 
{nthe making. You can’ doit 
easily with ‘the Sparton Rec= 
ord-Maker Radio, 


A ihe 
Voice records of that young- 
ster of yours —right from her 
first words. The spoken greet- 
ings of dear ones, seldom seen, 
You can keep them forever— 
to hear whenever you wish, 
with “your “Sparton’ ‘Record- 
Maker Radio, Model 661 RP. 


SPARTON 


“RADIO'S RICHEST VOICE” 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 
MANUFACTURERS OF RADIOS AND AUTOMOBILE HORNS 


Pat that the gun, loaded with blanks, is used only in a erisis and then is usually fired 


over animal's head. At right: Pat maneuvers the chair, most useful of all weapons 
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U.S. ARMY DOCTORS INVESTIGATE THE 
PUNISHMENT A PILOT TAKES IN FLIGHT 


t the U.S. Army's Wright Field, in Dayton, 
Ohio, is the Aero Phy ical Research Lab- 
oratory, the first of its kind in this country. There 
for the last four years, in the Army's combat 
es and in a huge high-altitude pressure tank, 

t. Harry Armstrong of the Army Medical 

has been experimenting on laboratory ani- 

and ona gre d men. His 


that h. 


problem is 


future progres 


ability, altitudes and 


flying have approached and even pa 


ities of the human: s that must 


CAPT. HARRY ARMSTRONG 


Prime factors in the medic 
tude. Acceleration is the cause of vertigo and, more spectacularly, of th 
bomber's “blackout.” M 


I aspects of flying are ac 


quences of low oxygen and low atmc pressure at high altitu 
Anoxemia, the flyer’s “altitude sickness,” cuts down pilot's vision and heari 
disrupts his co-ordination, may finall, mplete collapse. In low atmo: 
pheric pressure of extreme altitudes it may be complicated by an aerial 


diver’s painful 
Repeated 


grippy” 


version of the deep. 
$ fatal “bends 
brings 
tandard oc- 


and sometin 


exposure to 
achi 


and fatigue, already 
cupational affliction of commercial pilots. 


In the laboratory's big pressure tank, 


in which he can produce atmospheric 
conditions for any altitude, Capt. Arm- 
strong has been able to determine the 


broader limits of human endurance. His 
experiments have confirmed the military 
it ceiling of 15,000 ft 
without use of oxygen. Above that ceil- 


and civil sal 


ing airline travel is now possible only in 
pressurized cabins. For Army and Navy 
pilots wearing oxygen masks, the pres- 


sure tank indicates another ceiling at 
30,000 ft. for routine flight. ‘The chief 
lesson of the experiments is the 
ng need for careful 
and conservation of th 


Ow- | 
jon Heart dilation was recorded in open- 
1 kpit flight t f 33,000-Ft 


ical sele 


fying persom Ititude 


Sudden altitude change i. 


Goat brain show: 


vessel 


of the 


ure tank, Rabbit, under 


¥ 


symptoms of high altitude “bends.” Nitrogen bubbles in 
id heart block circulation, cause paralysis and sometime 


‘Tm not fooling, Jimmy. | worry ina car.” 
_ st 


“Tie up your hairbow, Lily May, 
and get off that gate. Were 
going fora ride on tires 

that'll put your mind at rest” 


‘Ne 
UNITED STATES T 
ARE GOOD TIRES 


OU don’t have to take Jimmy’s word for it, Lily May, i 


he’s talking about U.S. Royal Master Tires. Their treads 


are made in thousands of sections which grip and hold the 
road the instant brakes are applied. Think what that means when 


you have to stop in nothing flat, when you're threatened with a 


skid on slippery pavement. Fast stopping power and skid control 
aren’t the only safety elements built into U. S. Royal Masters. 
‘There’s blowout protection to build 
up your relaxed enjoyment of riding. 


All three are important to the safe 


miles, many of them, that you get for uss 


your money in U. S. Roya 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 


S. Tire Dealers Corporation Rockefeller Center, New York In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co. 
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FLIPPITY-FLOP...IT'S DONE- 
BURGER 


Bs 
LOT ENDS A HIGH-ALTITUDE EXPERIMENT AT 26,000 FT. 


COLLAPSE OF THE 


satprsomguee DOCTORS RECORD PILOT’S COLLAPSE 


with a thick succulent slice of 
from the biggest side 
or fry it. Flip it on a bun. 

SS eiti beckon Jeroesof the 


Top it off with ketchup or relish 
Spamburger parties are great fun the pilot volunteers who expose thi 
around that open grill ...and if in the pressure tank a or uctual fi 


Set priser orion fpr the protection of oxygen masks. Result of their heroism is a di 
refrigeration. At most grocers tailed chart of the progressive stages and after-effects of anoxia 
Its first symptom is ti erioration of the higher brain 

functions. At 15,000 ft., vision, hearing and o tion begin 
= Res to fail, At 18,000 ft., reflexes waver. Beyond 24,000 ft., pulse 

FOR) GREAREAST, is rapid, blood pressure low and collapse imminent. Of primary 
i in altitude sickness is the time factor. Prolonged 

ven with oxygen masks, lower the pilot's 
yy of his reactions. Anoxia is one 
al supervision of fliers. 


ons, without 


HERE'S THE STORY 
OF TASTY 
PURE PORK SHOULDER 
BLENDED WITH HAM; 
MADE BY US 
AT AUSTIN, MINN., 
WE'VE FLAVOR-SEALED 
THE GOODNESS IN! 


INEZ OSCARSON of the Seam fomily 


ca 

REGISTERED 600d FOODS 

TRADEMARK Sk spaw. CHILI + HAM » CHICKEN + SOUPS 
DINTY MOORE PRODUCT 


‘The subject (center) wears nooxygen mask. Doctors watch pulse and blood pressure. 
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y Capt. Armstrong. An- 
high altitudes. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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THIS SIGN onagas- 
oline pump means 
that lead (tetra- 
ethyl), a liquid, has 
been added to the 
gasoline to improve 
its anti-knock qual- 
ity. “Leaded” gaso- 
line is sold by deal- 
ers throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. Lead tetr 
ethyl is manufac- 
tured by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corpo- 
ration. 


MEMBER 


THESE SIGNS 
OF IMPROVED 
GASOLINE 


FOR USE ASA 
MOTOR FUEL ONLY 


CONTAINS 
LEAD 
(TETRAETHYL) 


THE “ETHYL” EM- 
BLEM ona pump or 
its globe means that: 
1. The gasoline con- 
tains enough lead (tet- 
raethyl) for highest 
anti-knock. 2. It is 
your gasoline dealer's 
finest motor fuel. 3. It 
permits you to have 
your engine’s spark 
advanced closest to 
thepointofmaximum 
power and economy, 
without “knock” or 
“ping.” 
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Air tests (continued) 


Static vertigo or loss of balance sense is a consequence of fast maneuvers in combat 
flying. Experiment subject, shaken up in laboratory, thinks he is si ip straight, 


Lunch in the pressure tank is served through an air lock. Expe t subjects some- 
times spent whole days in rarefied atmosphere to measure its cumulative effects. 


Inside the pressure tank game of bridge helps pass time. Through the tank window 
observers kept careful watch on reactions as atmospheric pressures were changed. 


The Husky gives you a “lead” to more 


enjoyable summer drinks 


hime 
I1%6''x 8" full color reproduction of this painting, without adverti 


ie, sent on receipt of 106, Address Me BC. 


ky 


ride in his work. 


or one of the tea «the Hu 


ince L870, FL 


LEAD DOG 


hmann’s hi 


He has been bred that way 


it to mix drinks you 


distilling FI 


its gin. 


Ever 


carefully developin 


kernel of grain uses 


pose. That's why this first A 


your best lead for smooth sum 


For your Sloe Gin Rickeys and Fizzes, try Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin. 65 proof 


\ 


Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF ...COPYRIGHT 1940, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. ¥, 


“1 felt a thrill in getting the best picture | ever made," writes Howard Story, of Nebraska, 
who took this prize-winning snapshot in a railroad blacksmith shop where workmen were 
tamping a new tire on a drive wheel. With its suggestion of rhythm and power, the picture 
tanks as one of the great photographs of American railroading. Made on Eastman Film. 


Biggest show on earth 


The sight of dirt-track racing 
cars skidding around the 
turns in o whirlwind of dust, 
ond occasichally overturning 
or colliding, is one of the 
favorite attractions at race 
tracks all over the United 
States. The photograph 
(below), taken by John 
Wilfred Arsenault, is interest- 
ing aso remarkably graphic 
‘action shot. 

Made on Eastman Film 


Nathaniel Field got this remarkable picture (above) one day when 
the Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows anchored 
outside Newark, N. J., and a pretty elephant girl consented to do 

an impromptu pose with Babe, one of the fifty performing pachyderms 
with the circus. The picture has caught the very spirit of the most 
American of all shows—its childlike fantasy, humor, fun, daring. 
Made on Eastman Film. 


1939 Attendance, 26,000,000 


‘Out of the thousands of pictures taken last summer of 
the $1,700,000 Theme Buildings of the New York 
World's Fair, the photograph (above), by Camera- 
man David Fletcher, of Underwood & Underwood, 


was picked by experts as one of the best. In its A great Western picture is this photograph (below) by 
feeling for simplicity and purity of design, it reflects Charles J. Belden, one of the finest photographers of 
strikingly the architectural idea around which the horses, cattle, and wild game in the West. The 

whole Fair was built. Made on Eastman Film. picture was taken near Pitchfork, Wyoming, and shows 


whiteface Hereford calves trailing from the range to 
the railroad, where they will be shipped to the corn 


belt for fattening, The photograph is full of the drama 
and beauty of the West. Made on Eastman Film 


This delightful photograph of a 
young American girl (left) 
has none of the merely “pretty 
girl” attributes—and for that 
very reason, perhaps, makes 


far more arresting appeal. 
Clear-eyed, confident—this young 


representative of the worl 
youngest civilization smiles out 
from.among the ripe grain—a 
promise of America’s future. 
‘Made on Eastmon Film 


The great 
pictures 
are made on 
EASTMAN 
FILM 


5 KODAK'S NEW COLOR SHOW—AGAIN 
THE HIT OF THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


illions of people have marveled at the beauty and 
tama of Kodachrome full-color pictures projected on 
1187-foot screen, longest in the world... Also at the 
dak Building—expert advice on picture taking at 
* Fair. Don't forget your Kodak. 


ere is an Eastman Film for every picture- 
king need. Use Eastman Film always. It 
nys... Roll-Film Users: Accept nothing but 
e film in the familiar yellow box—Kodak 
Iim—which only Eastman makes... 

stman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ortuep 1m ou 


JAMES E. PEPPER 


af 
Generation 


The Nation Fo 
Generation, the Family of Jawes E. Perrer Founded its 


Distillery and Paid Taxes to a Representative Government. 


PANE BOSTON TEA PARTY set off k that finally aft eration, is still first choice in our finest homes. 
flamed into Freedom for . Adventure- ca cious host with this famous whiskey. 
some, James E. Pepper's grandfather pushed west to the ss 
Kentucky Blue , where he founded his distillery beautiful 9” x 
So mild, so delectable was his prized whiskey, that its 
soon spread throughout the new republic. Today, ; 
s E. Pepper Whiskey, traditional for generation fics Dept. L, Lexin 


DAMES E.PEPPER 


Bottled in Bond 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY—100 PROOF 


MODERN LIVING 


Wann Lewvo: CAREER WOMAN 


the name of 


In the income-tax lists of 1 
Mary Lewis appeared with the notation, “Sal- 
27,000, bonus 
that time Miss Lewis was vice president of Best 
& Co., an outstanding New York specialty 
store, In the 1940 list: y 
well be less than that fifty-odd thousand but, 
careerwise, 1940 will be a telling year. For the 
first time in her 28 working ) Miss Lewis 
this year attains the ultimate aim of most career 
women—she has b 

At the age of 18 Mary Carlile Lewis arrived 
in New York from Louisville, Ky. with her 
widowed mother. In 1917 she got her first job, 
without pay, in a decorator’s shop, later worked 
as irl, furniture designer, copywriter for 
R. H. Macy & Co. In 1918, in the first adver- 
nent she ever wrote, she slugged a mis- 


dergraduates from 


College board of style- 
Bryn Mawr, Universi 


onscious U 
of Minnesot 


Smith, Welles- 


cellaneous lot of merchandise for which she 
could find no other heading, “Made in Amer- 
ica.” That caught the trade’s fancy and the 
upward climb of Mary Lewis bega 

‘Today Mary Lewis has her own shop on Fifth 
A She is director of the Fashion Building 
at the World’s Fair. She is fashion consultant 
to Sears, Roebuck and about a dozen important 
department stores throughout the country. In all 
these capacities she will continue to campaign 
for simple, well-cut, well-made, medium-priced 

lothes. High-salaried career women in the “rag” 
iness are watching her. In the trade the fiction 
persists that the best women in the field are excel- 
ent lieutenants, need good merchandising men 
as captains. Mary Lewis has no men executi 
in her present business. For pictures of Miss 
Lewis at home and at play turn to the next page. 


ley confer with Miss Lewis on the length of fall skirts 
and other style preferences. Board members are paid. 


THESE ARE TYPICAL MARY LEWIS FASHIONS 


‘Summer suits of light washable fabrics with a neat, 
tailored look. Practical, simple, becoming hats. 


Pinafores for young girls and their mammas, to 
be worn over dresses or actually made as dresses. 


‘Stripes. 


vertical, diagonal and horizontal—for 
suits and dirndls without a trace of gingerbread. 


With Mrs. Roosevelt as a major attrac 
opening in June of the Fashion Build 


Nancy Elms, Wilmington, D 


Mary Lewis beamed at the 
ig at the New York World’s Fair, 


post-debutante, is one of the eight bright 


youngstersin the Mary Lewis shop. Girls like these are future Mary Lewises. 


Overalls like a garage mechanic's or 
with abbreviated trousers like these. 


Career Woman (continues) 


» She 


wrong 
1s her going. 


Untrue to life is this picture of Mary Lewis in the bedroom a lows behind her head. Neat and prac- 
of her Park Avenue apartment. “All I do in bed is slee ose on top of the white quilted bedsp 
says Miss Lewis who frowns on st ‘ings as break- Her office and bedroom walls both have striped wallpa 


Cabinet and dishes are painted on wall of the foyer which 
she uses as a dining root trompe Coeit decorations 
abound in her shop and home. She never eats at home alone, 


oe | 


5 


“Middle-aged squat,” bugaboo of all fortyish women Miss Lewis, who is 5 ft. 3, tries to keep her weight under 125 Quilt of souvenir handkert 
whether careerists or housewives, is strenuously discouraged Ibs. She has taken exercise and massage regularly for country playhouse. Buddy 
by an hour's daily workout at the Elizabeth Arden salon. _the last eight years, previously she went in for tap-dancing. _ here gets a biscuit while Honey, the collie, w: 
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For weekend fun, Miss 1 


Just hatched...and a Pippin! 


A ok 
SMa ° » 
Just out... 


NowoHile ae, Were 


There's a new 


Cigarette delight 


Everywhere... NY eA 
The new j j 
Flavor-Rich OLD GOLDS! \ 

A superb blend a 

Of the finest ‘ 


Domestic and 
Turkish tobaccos, 
Enriched by an 
Added touch 

Of a special y \ 


Imported tobacco. 


Noted for its ‘ 

Pleasing aroma / 

And lasting flavoi | x RES 2IE TOPE RACE 
And lasting flavor. “i Just pull the tab 

A cigarette 7 and get FRESH cigarettes, 
You'll say FLAVOR-RICH, 
Tops any ina Flasht 

You ever smoked Z 


For sheer flavor... 

Or you get 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK*! 
You can’t lose... 

You must win... 

So try 

Flavor-Rich OLD GOLDS. 


¥You get a thrill, or we 


s 
pay the bill (twice over) E 
Take a sporting chance on the new Flavor-Rich Old Golds. | 
Smoke half a pack. If you don’t say it’s the finest cigarette 4 \ 
you ever tasted, mail he ten remaining cigarettes and 5 
wrapper to us... and we'll send you twice the price you - = 
paid, plus postage. (Offer expires August 31, 1910.) *~< - HONE IN DE Collinnew vadioveliow; atari 
yey NE IN Gold’s new radio show, starring 

P, LORILLARD. COMPANY “i Ne a DON AMECHE and a brilliant cast. Friday nights, 

119 West 40th Street. 2 2 24 + New York City Ps 4 a a NBC Red Network, Coast-to-Coast. 
- 
naam a Se = 
—> <——S 


The new Flavor-Rich OLD GOLDS 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK...1F IT ISN'T THE FINEST CIGARETTE YOU EVER TASTED! 


How on Sale 


EVERYWHERE 
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SPORTS 


Sa 


ere 


With balloon spinnaker drawing, Vanderbilt's Vim scoots across 


is Fred Bedford's Nyala ond down to leeward is Van Merle-Smith's 


VANDERBILT'S SPINNAKER IS RIPPED 
BY A BLUSTERY 30-KNOT SOU'WESTER 


blustery 30-knot sou'wester blew across the cold waters of 
Long Island Sound it 
snapped at the sails of 66 trim boats, all ready for the start of 
the annual New Rochelle Yacht Club regatta, 
Hardly disturbed by such a wind was Harold S. 
skipper of the meter Vim. Across th 
raced with all 
with his big balloon spi 
ing ahead in the 1 
crack, his spinnake 
y sail, with i 
jarkable pictures were taki 


Behind her 
orthern Light, 


the leeward leg, 
1s before him, he was draw- 
‘Then suddenly, with a gusty 
in two. Within five minutes hi 
") ft. of canvas, was ripped te . 

y is Rosenfeld, fa~ 


alongside the im in his power boat when the accident 
After the mess was cleared away, the V’im went on to win the race. 


ing thunder, after the spinnaker pole has broken, the sail is 
shaken by the wind, Soon its edge touches the water and small rips begin to appear. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


STREAMLI 


(AND YOUR CAR, TOO!) 


ge like greased, 


eres B 


| hear the Diesels in these 
"liners develop 5400 horse- 
power. Must take a special 
oil to keep ’em free from 
sludge. Wish | could get 
an oil like it for my car. 


Why not get the same P 
oil? U. P. engineers tell 

me these 100-mile-an- | 
hour bullets use regular 
PennZoil. That's why | use 
it in my car, and she 
runs clean as a whistle! 


WERE'S THE REASON 
PennZoil keeps Your 
motor clean and snappy! 


ij times 28 
sespond poets 


Sound your “Z"... Get SLUDGE-RESISTING 
PENNZOIL 


A WHALE OF A BUY AT TODAY'S PRICE! 
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< —— 
Genoa jib is broken out to take wind away from spinnaker and also to ke 
moving. Meanwhile crew cuts spinnaker's leeward sheet and slacks off on the guy. 


. ene mellow M 
eS *Peness of Ancient he 


Whiskey may be bottled in bond at 100 
proof, when four years old; a sort of offi- 
cial “majority.” But beyond four, each 
year adds finer character. There is no 
substitute for time; no short-cut to the 
quality you getin Ancient Age. Patiently 
mellowed to give you the full taste ad- 
vantage of extra Flavor-Years”...atthe 
milde! proof...the straight whiskies in 


Ancieat Age axe eight YEARS OLD* 
Pd 


“ANCIENT AGE IS A DE LUXE BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHIS- 
KIES, AT THE MILDER 90 PROOF NOT BOTTLED IN BOND. THE 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 8 YEARS OLD. 


so aatlable at 2) years old, cexrycer sraxicit 301808 wats. 


KEY. THIS WHISKEY IS 5 YEARS OLD AT THE MILDER 90 PROOF NOT BOTTLED IN BOND. 
COPYRIGHT 1940, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 


latters (above and to right) carcens the sail after all 
attempts to save it fail. Vanderbilt, anxious to win, does not even case the speed. 
ALL PoTos © mons rosexreL> 
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“Compassionate Buddha of the Future,” one of museum’s Chinese treasures, was carved about 
400.4. p. It was given in memory of Boston’s Chinese-Japanese curator, Okakura-Kakuzo. 


“Kuan-Yin, the C 


Its treasures reflect the old town’s love of Oriental opulence 


hen clipper ships 
brought home their 
cargo from China and In- 
dia in the last century, 
Boston felt the spell of the 
Orient. Mansions on Bea- 
con Hill blossomed forth 
with Chinese wallpaper 
and porcelain. Rich mer- 
chants on Back Bay drank 
smoky Souchong and 
chewed li-chi nuts. A few 
people who lived near the wharves complained of in- 
vasions of Caleutta cockroaches but Boston in gen- 
its Eastern merchandise. The 
finest collection of Japanese and Chinese art in the 
Occident was started by wealthy Bostonians who 
later turned it over to their Museum of Fine Arts. 
As befitted the city that called itself the “Athens 
of America,” Boston in 1870 founded the first public 
art museum in this country, beat the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York by two months. In 1909 the 
museum moved to its new home on Huntington 
Avenue where its fagade of Ionic columns still pre- 
serves a conservatively Athenian air. Unlike most 
cities, Boston built its museum entirely with private 
funds contributed mostly in small amounts by citi~ 
zens. Admission is always free and the museum is 


DIRECTOR EDGELL 
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open six days a week. It still receives no financing 
from the city, depends mostly on generous patrons. 

Boston's museum is pleasant to roam through be- 
cause it is not cluttered. It displays only outstand- 
ing examples of each art period and stores its second- 
best treasures in the basement where they can be 
seen for the asking. Its most unusual feature is an 
door Japanese garden, complete with fish pond, 
which shows the influence of its noted benefactors, 
Fenollosa and Bigelow (see p. 54). Its 2,000 paint- 
ings include saints by Fra Angelico and pagans by 
Paul Gauguin. Murals by Boston's favorite artist, 
John Singer Sargent, adorn the entrance hall. Among 
its antiquities are a lovely Greek head of Aphrodite 
in marble and a gilded Egyptian bedstead. 

‘The Oriental tradition of the museum is earried on 
by its director, George Edgell, who arranged per- 
sonally with the Emperor of Japan for loan exhibits 
of Japanese art. Former Dean of Architecture at 
Harvard, Edgell has succeeded doubly at his job. He 
has staffed his museum with curators who are tops 
in scholarship and has kept it a friendly, informal 
place where the public feels at home. 

‘This spring the museum gave temporary shelter 
to the traveling Picasso show (LIFE, March 4). 
Over $5,000 Bostonians saw it. Not so many liked 
it. On the way out almost all of them visited the 
Japanese garden and just looked quietly at the fish. 


informal pose. Many Chinese gods and goddesses of compassion are called * 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS | 


inate Lord,” isa 12th Century Chinese wood figure, notable for its 


B. ¢, are superb examples of early pyramid-builders’ art. 


NOBLEMEN AND WOMEN ARE TRAMPLE 


ROYAL FAMILY IS ABDUC: 


(Ties: frescoes showing Christ enthroned fis Apostles were done originally on _by a coat of lime and Parmesan cheese. Now installed in the museum, it is best example in 
wall of a Spanish church about 1150. Painting was chiseled off and sent here preserved America of early church fresco with Byzantine influence. Bostonians drop in here to pray. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 53 


Boston Museum (continued) 


OW of Boston spent seven years in Ja~ 
ig great art collection now owned by Boston. 
: Ernest Fenollosa, poet and art expert, was 
Boston's Oriental art curator. Japanese Emperor hon- 
ored him with orders of Rising Sun, Sacred Mirror. 


The tombs of Bigelow and Fenollosa are enclosed in this 


stery garden in Japan. Rites are performed here 
nse and chantin, 


(left) in 1914. Mi 


ground and four members of the Yai 


. = 
Chinese influence in New Engiand is shown in this wall- 


paper in the living room of Mrs. E. S. Burgess’ lovely old 
home in Dedham, just outside Boston. Paper was hung 
here when the house was built in 1762, and is one of the ear- 
liest examples of Chinese art in America. Its bright hand- 
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painted scenes show a village street extending along a river 
‘among blossoming peach and bamboo trees. Little figures 
with chalky faces and gay costumes are busy at tea-raising. 
Notice also the vase and bowls of Chinese porcelain around 
the room. This house originally belonged to a Boston mer- 


art dealers and friends of Bigel 
half the ashes of Ern 
of Bigelow’s by a 
Both m 


In the rear enclosure rest 
t Fenollosa, which were brought here 
apanese warship. ‘The other half re 
use of fr 
Both were arde 


rand love for Japai Buddhists, 


chant and statesman, Samuel Dexter, and boasts a bed- 
room where Washington really slept. By the window Mrs. 
Burgess discusses antiques with George Edgell of the Boston 
Museum, while in the foreground her two grandchildren 
take a more timely interest in the maneuvers of a toy tank. 


» 


ae 
a 
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Three hours past MIDNIGHT! 


It is three hours past midnight. 


A mother’s arms cradle two sleeping children 
through an all night emergency journey 

A gay collegiate group arrives in an ancient 
‘jaloppy” singing to the strum of a ukelele... 

The 
@ crumpled telegram and peers ans 
ahead into the dark... 


stless driv the little coupe re-reads 


jously 
A big truck thunders in... carrying pro- 
visions for a distant city 

* * 


Ic is three hours past midnight. 
in the Ti 


yet the lights 


co Dealer's Service Station burn on. 


Night drivers come in for Sty Chief and stepped- 
up FIRECHIEF gasolines, Insulated Havoline and 
Te: 


swift 


aco Motor Oils, water, air... the boon of a 


ly cleaned windshield... of clean Registered 


Rest Rooms...road maps...the dozens of other 


courtesy services we gladly render. 
All over America during the summer touring 
at Al) 


Service waiting for you at convenient points along 


season you'll find this swift fight 


every national highway. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


PREGISTERED 


REST 
ROOM 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Stor Theatre—starring K>nny Boker and Frances Lengford—Every 


Wed. Night— Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.. 


C.D.T., 7:00 C.5. 


6:00 M.$.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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U.S. ARMY'S BIGGEST GUNS Hivos! SS aot sumo to the chet Art lpi 


THE DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


BILLIONS FOR GUNS, PLANES AND TANKS ARE WASTED WITHOUT MEN TRAINED TO USE THEM 


‘aced with the necessities of a political campaign, 

President Roosevelt, as he asked the Congress on 
July 10 for another five billions forarmaments, prom- 
ised: “We will not use our arms in a war of aggres- 
sion; we will not send our men to take part in 
European wars.” 

But at Buenos Aires in the winter of 1936, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, fresh from a victorious campaign 
for re-election, spoke differently. Out of his wide 
experience and historical study, he declared then 
‘that nations which spend heavily on armaments 
ievitably face the day either when their weapons 
of destruction must be used against their neighbors, 
or when an unsound economy like a house of cards 
will fall apart.” 

Adolf Hitler well knows the truth of the latter ob- 
servation. He must indubitably anticipate that 
when America has spent billions on armaments it 
will some day choose to use its arms, probably 
against him, rather than suffer economic collapse. 
For him, it is obviously the part of wisdom to strike 
at America before it has organized its terrible po- 
tential full strength, Whether he will strike soon, 


PRACTICING BLITZKRIEG AT FORT KNOX, KY. JULY 8, TWO TANK PLATOONS OF THE 7TH CAVALRY BRIGADE ADVANCE ON FOE THROUGH SMOKE OF Al 


perhaps this summer, seems now to depend mainly 
on the resistance of Britain. In any event, America 
has little time to lose. 

And it is now losing time. Not in the matter of 
check-writing. The single gun on the opposite page 
and the handful of tanks and planes below repre- 
sent several million dollars of taxpayers’ money. 
But Americans are no pikers about money. By over- 
whelming demand, they have forced their repre- 
sentatives in Washington to open the Treasury flood- 
gates wide to buy gunsand planesand tanks and ships 
by thousands. 

But without skilled men to operate them, all the 
guns and planes and tanks and ships in the world 
are so much dead metal. Where America is losing 
time is in failing to enlist men for military training 
by the only fairand feasible way itcan be quickly done. 
‘That way is universal registration and selective ser- 
vice. 


experience shows that, beyond the point which 
the U.S. Army and National Guard are now rapidly 
reaching, volunteering fails to bring inmen inadequate 
numbers or of adequate qualifications. But bills for 


selective service continue tolag in Congressional com- 
mittees. Apparent reason is that, though by every 
evidence of public-opinion poll and press the great 
majority of Americans now favor conscription, a vocal 
minority still oppose it—and politicians have a pro- 
found respect for minorities in an election year. 

On July 9 there appeared in the newspapers a 
declaration against Conscription signed by 240 citi- 
zens, mostly preachers and teachers. In some 1,000 
words the petitioners spoke feclingly about the 
rights that America owes its citizens, about “liberty” 
and “freedom” and “democracy.” They said not a 
word about the duties that its citizens owe America, 
In large part they based their argument on the 
ground that peacetime conscription would be a 
break with “historic American tradition.” Nobody 
denies that it would be. But so, already, are the 
guns and planes and tanks shown in these pictures. 
Even if America were still a nation of pioneer 
huntsmen, no army of citizen soldiers sprung from 
the soil in time of danger could operate these com- 
plex monstrosities of modern war.To see, forexample, 
what a tank sergeant has to know, turn the page. 


AND MORTARS. 


(continued) 
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CRASH 
HELMET 


Ability to read maps and serial photographs sone Expert marksmanship with sub-machine 
of Sergeant Ware's necessary skills. From them he (tommy) gun (shown aboce), pistol and 


30- & 


al. machine guns is required, 


must plan his marches, outpost duty and attacks. 


HERE ARE A TANK SERGEANT AND SOME OF 
THE THINGS HE HAS TO KNOW HOW TO DO 


s Germany's mechanized (Panzer) divisions crunched through Allied 
li preparedness advocates, notably the New York Daily News, 
began ing for * ergeants" to be trained for the 
us At left, i 
3. Ware of 1 

nt Ware's light-tank regiment is part of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
at Fort Knox, which is now to be enlarged to become part of 
of two mechanized divisions patterned after 
rman. It has taken 14 years to make him the erack non-com h 
A onetime mill worker in Canton, Ohio, Ware enlisted in an infantry 
in April, 1926, first had to acquire the rudiments of 
teamwork, ph 


equipment, stands one su 
p E, Ist Cavalry, 


echa 


machine-gun compan; 


soldiering: disciplin al toughness and endurance 


of arms, close- 


Advancing through military 
yy he transferred to tank 


how to scout, patrol, take cover. 
law, rifle marksmanship and machine gur 
service in 1930, began acquiring the 1,001 special skills he has now, Some 
of them are illustrated in the pictures on these pages. By standard, a tank 
alieutenant, But the U.S. Army is 


platoon (three tanks) is commar 
woefully short of trained offic 
If not a million, the Army needs 
cannot begin too soon to start recruits on the long road he has trave 


eant Ware commands his platoon, 


It 


least many more thousands like hi 


Je amid the tank roar 
bile brake to signal 
stop. Kicks in the back mean go ahead, a foot on the right or left shoulder, turn right or left. 


Motorcycling is rgeant anay 


speed to field hen summoned 


by his superiors, He also drives trucks 


Driver Henry J. 
dward L. Harve 


crew their 


(continued) 


THIS WAR MACHINE MUST 
BE MASTERED BY TROOPS 
OF U. S. ARMORED FORCE 


hown here in pictures and diagram is the complex 

machine of war that must be mast 
soldier of the U, Army's Armored Force 
embodiment of the drean 
years before Caesar, the tank i: 
power across the battlefield into and 

v's lines. ‘To the U. S. prairie trac- 
lebted for its caterpillar tracks, but 


heavy stri 
through the 
tor the tank i 
it otherwise rese 
vonceiv 


1916 and served as the chief element of many Allied 
surprise attacks until the end of the war. ‘Tested by 
the Germans in Spain, the tank in their hands has 
proved a monster that can be matched only by 
another tank, 

here opened up for inspection is the U. S. 
light tank. Because the 1920 National 
Act defined the tank as an infantr; 


acknowledged in all armi 
‘These light tanks will pro 
Force with two thirds of its tank power. 

‘At its rear is a 285 h.p. radial airplane-type motor, 
which at full throttle fills the tank with a deafening 
rour, makes communication by words impossible. 
‘The fan in front cools the motor, clears the air of 
powder fumes and gases, The motor’s power is de- 
livered through the drive-shaft tunnel to the big 
sprocket wheels at front, to carry the tank at high- 
way speeds of 3 and across the open country 
at speeds from 5 m.p. ‘The tank's tracks, hard 
rubber blocks set in steel frames, last eight times as 
Jong as those in any other service. St 
by the idler at rear, held to the ground by th 
sprung bogies amidships, they bite the earth and hug 
the ughest terrain. At the driver's seat, the two 
steering levers control each track separately, and on 
occasion ean throw the tank into a 360° sf 

Driven by an expert, a tank ean take a 45° grade, 
cross trenches and ford streams. But a tankis perilous 
ly easy to turnover, and evenonthe highway, with the 
commander standing in the open turret, the one-way 
uncushioned jolting of the tank is the worst punish- 
lier can take. Worst shocks 
toa 


ment a peac 
come when the tank upends or buries its 
full stop in an embankment. For these occasions the 
crew wears crash helmets and learns a special tech- 
nique to avoid broken bones in the scramble. 
With the turret buttoned up for combat the tank 
a bellowing inferno for its crew inside. Di- 


becom 
rected by pressure of the commander's feet on his 
the driver must gun the tank out of 
trenches, around tank obstacles, through trees and 
out of the way of other tanks. Next to him, on the 
side of the drive-shaft tunnel, the 
30-cal. machine 


shoulders 


assistant 
In the 


driver is glued to his 


turret the commander and gunner swin 
‘The .50-cal. gun is used 


i-tank def 


against enemy p 


sand materiel. 


sonnel, 

hhines and train the men to run 
vest problems in the natio 
Only two 
1 are now equipped to produce 


Lo make these ma 


them is one of the 


nd one 


defense program 
Government 
the armor and assemble the ta 
taught by U. 8. World War experie 
then appropriated $175,000.00, put 
At the war's end 80 tanks had | 


A sober lesson is 
. The 

000 tanks on 
delivered. 


orders 
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THE U.S. ARMORED FORCE’S LIGHT TANK IS THE BACKBONE OF ITS COMBAT POWER. 


Inside the turret the tank sergeant (left) presses his thumb on 
trigger of .50-cal. machine gun, while gunner at right sights 


DRIVE 
SPROCKET 


TURRET 
as 


PANEL 


CTRANSMISSION~/. 'e 


the .30 cal. 
from falling down nec 


the cam 


INSTRUMENT=—+~ . 


Say 
MHRADIO 
RECEIVER 


Og 


STEERING 
LEVERS 


WEIGHING TEN TONS, 


s sucks under the guns keep empty cases 


of the driver and his assistant below. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
GUN 


RADIAL MOTO! 


TRANSMITT| 


& 


forward. 


RUBBER 
TRACK 
BLOCKS 


IT MEASURES 13 FT. LONG, 8 FT. WIDE, 7 FT. HIGH. ITS AIRPLANE-TYPE MOTOR GIVES SPEED OF 35 M.P.H. 


Sleeping crew member fi 
tank. Another sleeps und 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE él 


ONLY THROUGH FIELD TRAINING CAN 
MECHANIZED WARRIORS BE PERFECTED 


Pee the commonest misconception about 1940 warfare 
the i that mechanization has reduced the need for indi- 
vidual iative and quick thinking, that machines of war re- 
quire only assembly-line robots to run them. On the contrary, 
mechanization has so complicated and speeded up the pace of 
war that initiative and judg ‘en on the part of the lowly 
private are now needed as never before. Acquisition of these 
skills, the final stage in the training of a soldier, can be accom- 
plished only one way: by long practi ng and solving 
problems in the field. ‘This is how the Germans achieved their 
superb co-ordination of guns, tanks and planes. And this pra 
tice is what the U. S. Army has lacked 1 chiefly | 
cause: 1) it has lacked fun ‘al reasons it has been 
scattered all over the count: posts, unable 
to assemble often for full-scale maneuvers. 

On these pages you see in airview at right an tail at 


ist sorely 


Assembled for action, tanks of the Ist Cavalry nk, get at its reserves, communications and sup- 
Gayton J. Mansld (oe fon oer reecviog  cmpanying wotorepeits etry end coins left part of the 7th Cavalry Brigade at Fort Knox in the field 
instructions from his squadron commander. move ahead asadvance guard to run into the trou- one day last fortnight. The action shown in the pictures is 
regiment's problem is to sweep around the enemy's _ble shown below and in airview on opposite page. described in the captions at left. What the Army wants in the 
months ahead is to fill up its and the National Guard’s ranks 
to fighting strength and train, train, train. Opponents of con- 
scription appear to believe that a plan is afoot to slap ¢ 
able-bodied U. S. male between 21 and 45 into uniform and 
march him off to camp. Actually, the Army has neither the we 
pons nor the officers to train any such mass army now. The 
ate purposes of present seleetiv 


m= 


I men of military 


1) To get ar 
in the country in order to determine which ones ¢ 
r milit 


try of the skills of 


least damage to the nation’s economy 
ation in arms,” Joe Doake 
1able in his present job than in the trench 

2) To fill up the ranks of the Army and National Guard 
With some 400,000 conscripts. 

3) Possibly to select lig 
where they wil t the groun 
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THE ECONOMIC GONSEQUENGES OF A GERMAN VICTORY 


hen the other war ended some twenty years 

ago there were many politicians who went 
before the people and told them chat if only 
they would stop bothering themselves further 
about the war and the peace, there would be a 
return to “normalcy."” On this promise—that 
by taking no further risks and no further respon- 
sibilities they could go back to work and do 
business as usual—the people elected Senator 
Warren Gamaliel Harding of Ohio. 

President Harding's promise was an attractive 
one, Few of us can resist a promise of something 
for nothing; all of us would like to eat our cake 
and have it too. But the Harding promise was 
never fulfilled. Instead of a recurn to normalcy 
the international Communist revolution estab- 
lished a base of operations in Soviet Russia. In- 
stead of a normal reconstruction there were 
temporary, artificial, and feverish booms in the 
industrial regions of Europe, Asia, and America; 
and when, one after the other, these booms 
collapsed, the whole world was plunged into the 
most severe and prolonged depression of modern 
times. Instead of a normal recovery from the 
depression, there emerged in Germany the revo- 
lutionary imperialism of the National Socialise 
movement; in France and in many of the other 
European democracies there emerged popular 
socialist movements which demoralized the in- 
dustrial system of Western Europe and deeply 
divided the peoples within themselves; in the 
U. S. there emerged the New Deal. Instead of a 
normal peace which was based upon a balance of 
power and moderate armaments, there was the 
period of the Twenties in which politicians who 
stubbornly refused to construct a good peace 
lazily neglected to prepare for war. This was 
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by WALTER LIPPMANN 


followed by the period of futile appeasement and 
belated rearmament in the Thirties. In the com- 
petition to produce armaments totalitarian Ger- 
many outmatched its democratic neighbors and, 
a year ago, when German superiority in arma- 
ments had reached its peak, the campaign for the 
conquest of Europe was undertaken. 

No man in 1920 foresaw in detail the events 
that were to come. But there were many men, 
here and abroad, who did foresee the general 
shape of things to come. They foresaw the in- 
evitable failure of the Versailles settlement. 
They foresaw that only by bold and magnani- 
mous measures could the settlement be revised 
and a workable reconstruction begin. They fore- 
saw that the failure to take these measures 
would breed revolution throughout the world. 
They foresaw that out of the revolutionary fer- 
ment would be engendered a series of fierce and 
interminable wars. A big book could be com- 
piled from the speeches and writings of states- 
men, scholars and journalists who warned the 
complacent and the indifferent that a promise 
like President Harding's—a promise of normalcy 
through inaction—was a snare and a delusion. 

The men who uttered these warnings were 
ordinary practical observers, not in any sense 
inspired prophets who had heard voices in the 
air. They were men who had really taken 
the trouble to examine the facts, however dis- 
agreeable and unusual, and were not befud- 
dled by wishful thinking and a desire to win 
the next election by using the easily popular 
slogans. They knew and they said that Mr. 
Harding and his followers were deceiving 
themselves and misleading the people by pre- 
tending that by doing nothing furcher about 
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it a great war could be followed by normalcy. 

Today there are among us again politicians 
who wish to repeat the Harding promise of 
1920. These politicians are telling the people 
that after this much more revolutionary war 
there will again be a recurn co normalcy if only 
the fighting would subside. They are, I submit, 
more profoundly mistaken than was Warren 
Harding. They have less excuse for being mis- 
taken, For in 1920 the victors in the war were 
the western democracies. The victors, then, be- 
lieved in a social order like our own, a social 
order based upon individual rights and private 
property and free enterprise. Had the statesmen 
of Britain, France, and America been equal to 
their opportunity, had the voters in the democ- 
racies been equal to the occasion, the social 
order could have been restored by reforming it. 
But today, in 1940, with the totalitarian powers 
in command of Europe and Asia from Spain to 
the territorial waters of Alaska, from Norway 
to our outposts in the Pacific, it is willful igno- 
rance to pretend that, even though this totali- 
tarian victory is made definitive, there can still 
be a return to normalcy. 

The reader will below find a map of the world 
which shows 1) the industrial regions of the 
globe; 2) the regions that supply the raw ma- 
terials of industry; and 3) the regions that are 
as yet too little developed to play any part in 
the economic affairs of the world. He will note 
that on the whole surface of the globe there are 
but four great industrial regions, that is to say, 
regions which can produce on a large scale the 
machinery and the tools, the railroads, the auto- 
mobiles, ships and planes which are necessary to 
the formation of big industry and to the making of 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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America, excluding Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, did 7% of toral interregional 
in 1938, most of it with the U. S. Chief exports: coffee, sugar, oil, cotton and 
metals. Chief imports: text 


iron & stcel products, chemicals, vehicles and cereals 


CONSEQUENCES OF GERMAN VICTORY (continued) 


great armaments. These four regions are 1) the U. S., 2) Western 
Europe from the Vistula River to northern Ireland, 3) Russia, and 
4) Japan. Elsewhere there are, of course, factories—in South Ameri- 
ca, in China, in India—but these factories make consumers’ goods: 
they do not make machines and cools and locomotives and ships 
and tanks and big guns and airplanes. The four regions—the Ameti- 
can, the European, the Russian and the Japanese—are the primary, 
the basic and the controlling workshops of the world. 

Barring only the British Isles, which are still resisting, three out 
of the four workshop regions of the globe today are ruled by totali- 
tarian states. This means to say thar if Great Britain is conquered, 
the European, the Russian and the Asiatic industrial systems will 
all be operated by military governments as severely regimented col- 
lectivist systems, The American manufacturing area—around such 
centers as Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Wilmington, 
New York, Birmingham and so forth—may soon, therefore, con- 
tain the only primary workshops on earth in which private property 
still persists under constitutional guaranties, in which the mana- 
gers, the workers, the shareholders are not under the direct com- 
mand of an all-powerful National Socialist or Communist govern- 
ment, In this American industrial region alone private firms may 
still be bargaining collectively; workers may still be free to quit cheir 
jobs and great industrialists like Henry Ford may still be free to 
refuse to make the airplane motors that government policy calls for; 
banks, insurance companies and private capitalists may still be free 
to invest or not to invest in this or that enterprise. 


Industry in a totalitarian state 


In the other industrial regions none of these liberties remain, and 
if the British Commonwealth is conquered and subjugated and 
olutionized, none of these liberties which are normal in the Ameti- 
can way of conducting industry will be re-established. Even though 
nominally and in appearance some of the outward forms of capitalism 
may still survive, in fact cotalitarian industry is regimented and 
directed by a dictatorial government. There is property. But it 
has no rights as against the government. There are contracts. But 
there are no contracts, private or public, that the government may 
not modify or break. There is no competition among exporters and 
importers except that which the state cartels and the government 
which controls forcign exchange will permit. The export prices of 
goods are controlled by the government, They are fixed in order to 
further the political purposes of the government. Imports are con- 
trolled by the government; imports are not bought by businessmen 
but by political agents of the government. The wages of labor, the 
hours of labor, the movements of labor are set by the decrees of the 
government. The conquered peoples work as prisoners of war. In- 
dustry as a whole is directed for the purposes of the state—to pro- 
duce armaments, to obtain supplies abroad, to establish political 


a, doing 6% of interregional trade in 1938, bought most of its supplies from 
the U.S. and sold most of its products to Europe. Chief exports: metals, paper, cereals, 
wood, machinery. Chief imports: machinery, fuel, metals, textiles and chemicals 


Argentina, Chile and Uruguay did 59 of interregional trade, mostly with Europe, as 
against 7% for all che rest of Latin America. Chief exports: meat, wheat, wool, cop- 
pper, nitrates. Chief imports: textiles, machinery, oil, iron & steel and chemicals. 


power abroad. There are no rights of the individual, no rights of 
property, no rights of corporations, no rights of localities that are 
allowed to interfere with what is in substance a gigantic monopoly 
operated by and operated for the dictatorship. In contrast with our 
system which is based on property, contract, rights under the law, 
competition in markets and the free exchange of goods and services, 
the other three industrial regions in the world will be, if Britain is 
conquered, run by a regime of military socialism. 

If this system establishes itself finally in Europe and Asia, our 
own manufacturers, our own farmers and miners and the farmers and 
miners of South America will no longer be trading and competing with 
private firms and private producers. They will be competing and trad- 
ing with these gigantic government monopolies managed by dictators 
and backed by enormous armed force. Under these conditions it is ab- 
surd to imagine that American manufacturers, farmers, miners, work- 
ingmen and investors can return to normalcy and do business as usual, 


Free businesses cannot compete 


The small American businessman has long complained about how 
difficule it is for him to survive in the competition with the large 
American corporation. What will he do when he has to face the 
competition of totalitarian monopoly organized on a continental 
scale? The American farmer has long been complaining because he 
must sell his crops when they are harvested co a few great American 
processors who control the markets; what will he face when the 
only external buyers of his surplus crops are the agents of a monopoly 
that covers the whole of Europe? For generations American manu- 
facturers and farmers have struggled for fair treatment on our rail- 
ways; what will be their plight if the whole merchant marine of the 
world (except our own relatively small one) and all the ports and 
docks and warchouses that give access to Europe, Asia and Africa 
are operated as a monopoly by the totalitarian states? For decades 
‘American workingmen have struggled to protect themselves against 
the competition of the coolie labor of Asia and the lower-paid labor 
of Europe; they may soon have to compete at home and abroad in a 
world where everywhere else trade unionism has been exterminated, 
where the conquered peoples work as slaves for enough food to keep 
body and soul together, where all workingmen are driven to work 
enormously long hours at a bare subsistence wage 

In order to survive at home against the competition of the big 
corporations the small businessmen have had to appeal to the Gov- 
ernment for protection. To maintain their standard of life farmers 
have had to be organized and subsidized. In order to bargain with 
their employers, workingmen have had to combine. In order to pro- 
tect their savings the small investors and bank depositors have had 
to be taken under Government protection. Is it not evident that if 
all the other industrial systems on earth became regimented and 
armed monopolies, ordinary private and competitive enterprise will 
be threatened as it has never been threatened before? American 
businessmen have been complaining that they cannot compete with 
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Asia, excluding Russia and Turkey, did 18% of interregional trade in 1938. Europe 
‘was far & away its best customer and supplier. Chief exports: textiles, cereals, oil, 
rubber, tea. Chief imports: textiles, machinery, iron & steel products, chemicals. 
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Russia did only 2% of interregional trade in 1938. It bought about twice as much 
from Europe as from U. S., sold nine times as much. Chief exports: wood, wheat, 
oil, furs, textiles. Chief imports: machinery, metals, iron & steel products, rubber. 


CONSEQUENCES OF GERMAN VICTORY (continued) 


the U. S, Government under the New Deal; how can they hope to 
compete with the totalitarian government of Europe on one side of 
them and the totalitarian government of Asia on the other side? Can 
anything less than a government monopoly deal on equal terms with 
a government monopoly? 

If the rest of the world’s industry accepts or sinks under totali- 
tarian rule, no doubt we shall have somehow to do some business 
with the rest of the world. But for any public man to tell the 
people that they can do normal business by normal methods in such 
an absolutely abnormal condition of affairs is to mislead the people 
cruelly, to blind them to the need for the extraordinary measures of 
protection that they will have to have, to render them defenseless 
and then to take them down the road to ruin, 


Trading with totalitarian continents 


The plain fact of the matter is that if Britain falls, then Europe, 
Asia and Africa will be ruled from Berlin, Moscow and Tokyo. The 
American manufacturers will then be allowed to supply the totali- 
tarian hemisphere with those products in which the totalitarian 
empires are temporarily deficient—as a matter of fact, to supply 
them with those products which will be immediately necessary in 
order to make totalitarian industry entirely independent of Ameri- 
can industry, American farmers and miners will be allowed to 
supply the totalitarian empires with the food and raw materials 
temporarily needed co tide them over until they can make them- 
selves independent of American supplies. And these temporary 
supplies will be paid for either in goods manufactured by the en- 
slaved labor of Europe or in gold obtained by conquest (gold that 
we shall then have to bury in Kentucky) or on credit asked of us in 
the name of humanity and of reconstruction, credit that will never 
be and can never be repaid. 

At the same time the totalitarian industrial monopolies will take 
possession of the export markets of the world. Their industry will 
produce with enslaved and sweated labor; it will have no overhead 
costs because the private sharcholders will have been expropriated; 
it will obtain its raw materials at a price dictated by the conquerors; 
it will be subsidized where necessary and it will compete by the 
methods that are illegal under the Sherman Act. Except in the 
countries around the Caribbean Sea, and perhaps on the west coast 
of South America, how is American industry to hold its place in 
any foreign market? 

The rest of South America does 10% of its business with the 
U.S., 10% with Latin America, and about 75% of its business with 
the Europe that will, if Britain fails, be ruled from Berlin*. This 
South American region, which produces farm products like those 
produced in the U. S., will have to sell to Europe. In order to be 
paid it will have to buy manufactures from Europe. We shall be left 
with Canada and the small republics around the Caribbean as the only 
region in which wean still do business on equal terms and under some- 
thing like normal conditions. And even this much will remain to 
us only if we have sufficient military power to defend this region 
against invasion from abroad and against internal revolution fo- 
mented abroad. 

Finally, our domestic economy in the U. S. will face unprec- 
edented difficulties. The disposal of the surpluses of agriculture, 
mining, and industry will have to be done in competition with the 
products of the enslaved, subjugated or vassal regions of Europe, 


*In this reckoning Mr. Lippmann has lumped Paraguay and Bolivia 
with the three countries, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, examined in the 
map of South America "below the bulge” at top of page 67. This variation 
makes slight statistical variations.—ED. 
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Africa did 79% of the interregional trade in 1938. It bought nearly seven times as much 
from Europe as from U.S., sold 13 times as much. Exports: gold, copper, chrome, palm 
oil, wool, fibers, cocoa, Imports: iron & steel products, vehicles, clothing, textiles. 


Asia, Africa and South America. The important raw materials in 
which we are deficient will have to be obtained from the totalitarian 
monopolists. Inevitably we shall have to transform into armament 
industries many industries that now produce for export. Inevitably 
we shall have to take hold of our food and raw-material surpluses 
and use them as instruments of economic warfare. To do this we shall 
inevitably have to bring all foreign trade under Government con- 
trol. Inevitably we shall therefore have to bring domestic industry 
under a control that fixes quotas, allocates raw materials and regu- 
lates prices. Inevitably we shall have to reduce the American 
standard of life. 

For these measures, which are inexorably necessary if the nation 
is to maintain its independence, are the indubitable price we shall 
have to pay for deciding to let ourselves become isolated in a totali- 
tarian world. Americans attempting to do business under a free, 
competitive, unorganized and unmanaged industrial system would 
be like naked soldiers trying to stop a charge of tanks. 

The alternative that some politicians offer us—namely that we 
can pretend that nothing has happened and that normalcy will be 
with us again if the fighting ceases—this alternative would be even 
more costly and uncomfortable than the very costly and uncom- 
fortable business of organizing America to maintain itself. If we 
take no measures of economic defense and let everything drift, this 
country will suffer the unemployment and the economic losses 
caused by the collapse of its foreign markets and the dislocation 
of its own industry, agriculture, mining, shipping and finance. In 
this condition of acute economic distress, the country will be in- 
vaded by foreign agents seeking to make deals with helpless, fright- 
ened, ignorant and shortsighted private interests, These deals will 
be at the expense of other private interests. They will set one 
section of the country against another, one industry against other 
industries. For those private industries that do manage to sell to 
the totalitarian agents can be paid only by imports, produced by 
enslaved labor, which will compete ruinously in the domestic mar- 
ket for other American industries. Or these private interests 
will be paid in stolen gold that cannot be spent and will have 
to be buried. And if the oppressed industries that are threatened 
by this competition object, then the few interests that might 
have done business with the totalitarian agents will clamor 
and complain, Thus the nation will be demoralized and. divided, 
and the seeds of a truly revolutionary condition will be planted in 
the soil. 

The fact is that a free economy, such as Americans have known, 
cannot survive in a world that is elsewhere under a regime of mili- 
tary socialism. If Britain falls, if we stand by passively while 
Britain falls, then we shall have to choose. Either we shall pull 
ourselves together and in self-defense we shall organize America, 
maintaining our essential liberties but sacrificing many liberties to 
which we are accustomed, or we shall listen to the complacent 
reassurers and we shall let ourselves drift aimlessly. If we do 
this, we shall first be wholly isolated. Then we shall be impover- 
ished and demoralized because we are isolated. Finally, the 
America we have known will be destroyed by a social convulsion 
from within because we are isolated and impoverished and demor- 
alized. 

There may still becomplacent politicians who will say that though 
the world’s business and the world’s law and the world’s social 
system are revolutionized, here all things can be and will still be 
normal. There are still people, it is said, who think the earth is 
flat because it is flat where they happen to be living. But the com- 
placent prophets of another era of normalcy will not be making 
their foolish prophecies much longer. For events are moving 
swiftly, and if the people allow themselves to be lulled into a false 
sensc of security, the people will soon learn from events how griev- 
ously they have been misled by misguided men. 
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If you are too young to remember World War 1—you'll want to see “THE 
RAMPARTS WE WATCH”. In it, you'll see great figures of that crisis as they guided 
And you'll 


Do you remember the brave days of 1914 to 18? Then you will want to relive 
them by seeing “THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH”. In it, you will rediscover much 
that you have forgotten of your country’s might and courage and integrity in 
those days of peril, 


our destinies < ordinary people, like your neighbors, as they came 


to grips with those destinies, 
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Every ONE of us knows that this is 
a solemn hour for America. 

Muddle-headedness, half-truths, 
lack of knowledge as to what we face 
today, can be more deadly than any 
Fifth Column. 

This is why the Editors of LIFE and 
‘TIME believe that you may well come 
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WATCH?” is the year’s most significant 
motion picture. 

For,“THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH” 
makes vivid a period which holds a 
striking parallel to our own—the per- 
iod of World War I. It sifts fact from 
fancy—truth from half-truth. No one 
can see this new form of motion pic- 
ture and fail to come away better pre- 


pared and heartened to face whatever 
ordeals may lie ahead. 


It is a picture such as you have 
never seen before. Throughout an ab- 
sorbing record of the fateful years that 
began in 1914, this picture weaves a 
gripping story of our time. Of fathers 
and mothers who were torn between a 
hatred of war and a love of justice... 
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A NEW KIND OF FEATURE PICTURE... 


Is America able to rouse herself to quick, concerted, effective action? See “THE 
RAMPARTS WE WATCH”—and see the greatest nation on earth plunge into the 
most stupendous military, economic, industrial, and spiritual effort in history. 


Do you wonder how Hitler and Mussolini got that way? See “THE RAMPARTS 
WE WATCH"—and learn how a war-harrowed Europe wearily succumbed to the 
insidious poisons of hate and greed and force. 
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Excitement? “THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH” shows you half a world in torment 
and flames—thunderous overture to the inferno threatening to sweep a whole 


world today! 


... fora new kind of world! 


of how American youth anticipated 
the nation in deciding to face the chal- 
lenge of aggression . . . of conflicting 
loyalties that wrenched the lives of 
first-generation Americans ...of young 
love, accepting heartbreak as its spe- 
cial burden in a world at war. 


And across the screen flash the great 
figures on the world stage at that time 


| 


, “Where do we go from here?” “THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH” 
will give you knowledge of the past and an awareness of the present that you ur 
gently need in order to make intelligent and courageous decisions for the future. 


Drama? In “THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH,” you will see touchingly sincere por- 
trayals of war's cruel, smashing impact upon decent, kindly, everyday folks like 


yourself and those you love. 


—Woodrow Wilson, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
General Pershing, Winston Churchill, 
young Herbert Hoover, young Frank- 
lin Roosevelt . . . and countless others. 

To create “THE RAMPARTS WE 
WATCH,’ virtually an entire New 
land town was mobilized. A cast of 
more than 1400 was employed, includ- 
ing 73 important speaking characters. 


We Wack 


PRODUCED BY THE STAFF OF THE MARCH OF TIME 


The film has been more than18 months 
in the making. 

“THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH” is 
a picture every American will want to 
cherish as a memorable motion-picture 
experience. See it—even if you have to 
drive fifty miles to the theater nearest 
you that secures it immediately fol- 
lowing the Washington premiére. 


(a 


Official Washington sees this film first—at a premitre performance on July 23rd. 
Thereafter, “THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH” is being released to the rest of the 
country as rapidly as possible. 


THEY WON'T WED without benefit of sterling 


if 


EDDING BELLS are due to ring in Sep- 
tember for Jim and Sally, and already 
Jim is getting scared. Sally has such big 
ideas for starting housckeeping—sterling 


silver, for instance. 
Jim thinks that can wait until he’s 


made first viee-presiden 


But why buy a silver service tirice?” 


is Sally’s sensible answer, “Sterling is a 
thing to buy at the beginning, and enjoy 
the rest of your life.’ 


Besides, as Sally points out, you don’t 
have to be knee-deep in orchids to bi 
the finest sterling made. You can start 
with four place settings in International’s 


lovely Sterling, at a mere $16.75 each, Or, 
begin grandly with Internation 
e chest for $100, with pa 


ments spread out to suit your income. 


Ask about y 
and the many 


jeweler’s budget plans 
International Sterling 
patterns, two of which are shown below. 


[Conrriht,Inarnatinal ver Co. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


Mazster C 


aftsmen for Five Generations® 


‘© Why suffer the misery of 
sunburn and blistering . 

when you can tan beaut 

fully, easily with Gaby? It 
offers dependable protec- 
tion against harmful sun 
rays... it has a pleasant 
odor... itis not a messy 
oil or grease has no 
alcohol and will not stain. 


Wc 25¢ 50¢ $1.00 
At drug, and case 
Sctand Loe sores 


NO ALCOHOL 


To ORY 
YOUR SKIN 
° 
NO GREASE 
TO FRY 
YOUR SKIN 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Goby is sold with this un- 
conditional guarantee — 
you must be 100% satis- 
fied or return to—GABY, 
914 Walnut St, Phila., Po. 
and your money refunded. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


Why people speak French 
by OLIVER JENSEN 


he German language is a curious method of human communication 
whose future at this cataclysmic stage in the descent of man depends 
on the fall of a hypothetical spun coin, If the coin lands with the Hitler 
face up, it is not inconceivable that German will become the language of 
Europe. If the face is that of Winston Churchill, German may take its 
place in the limbo of dead languages along with Greek and Latin, some- 
thing to be infli 
Germans in their relations with other Germans are a docile people. 
They cherish great respect for authority, political or grammatical. G 
man grammar dictates that they say: “Die am Tage des Kriegsausbruches 
bettligerige Mutter erhielt die Nachricht, dass ihr Mann zum Fliegerab- 
wehroberkommando an der West Front als Untergeschiitawart eingezogen 
orden ist.” ‘This means: “The on the day of the war-outbreak lying-in- 
bed mother received the news that her husband to the anti-aircraft head- 
quarters on the Western Front as under gun guard called been has.” 
mentalists in other lands are apt to ¢ 
taken as persons, for this extravagant manner of speech on the 
that as children they pick it up around the house. Unfortunately, one 
does not just pick up little expressions like “Auslandsdeutschtum,” 
“Nazionalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei” and ““Telefunkengesell- 
schaft” while thumbing through Peter Rabbit, Words like “Weltkriegs. 
witwenunterstii * (Worldwarwidows'aidsociety) are not tossed 


ed on schoolboys. 


‘Tolerant se se Germans, 


round 


ngsver 
Teutonic tot in a high chair. Science, a cold-blooded 
German love of science, has gone into this. Belgians, Dutchme 
navians, Poles and Frenchmen who have fi enefit of dic- 


casually even at 


tionary what is meant by “Blitzkrieg” and * ” will have to 
develop a certain scientific zeal if they wish to identify such characters in 
their new literature as a “Hottentottenpotentatenmuttermirderattentat- 


ns out to be “betrayer of an attempt 


sverriter,” a classic example which tu 
to assassinate the murderer of the mother of a King of the Hottentot 

‘There are of course many other aspects to the German language. ‘To 
with, although it may all sound like laryngitis to the uninitiated, it 
ntly in various parts of Germany. There is High German, 
Swabian, Saxon, Bavarian, Styrian, Frisian, Vorarlbergian, 
which is like Shakespeare but 
German can be made to rhy 


ian—and there is Goeth 
more complicated. With some difficul 
producing poetry or “Dichtung.” In one of the rare slip-ups in the system 
great success at this was achieved, rather cheekily, by a Jew named 
Heinrich Heine. Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Holderer and others found the 
language quite handy; Thomas Mann and Erich Remarque have gone far 
with German, although directionally away from Berlin. Today German 
is proving itself a very useful medium for such literary and journalistic 
works as Mein Kampf, Der Stiirmer, and the Vilkischer Beobachter, It is 
a marvelous language for giving commands that carry conviction, since 
it is not cluttered up with politeness and there is no bothe 
for “fair” in the sporting sense. But most important of 
with utter nonchalance by some 90,000,000 Germans. 
who want to know whether their bread is ersatzed, a qu 
tongue has a new significance. 

At first glance, German is deceptively simple. Yes is Ja. With a little 
pra e can master Nein, or No. “Ach!” merely means “Cripes!”” 
‘Then there is the matter of similar words, both English and 
ploying the same terms for “zeppelin” and “pumpernickel.” But _more 
involved thoughts can raise hob with tyro Teutons. For example, “I am” 
is “Ich bin.” However, if one uses a dictionary to say “Iam feeling well,” 
the result is “Ich bin fihlend gut,” which is thoroughly wrong. ‘The 


WaFfenitil lita 


ome word 


Il, it is spoken 


For Europeans 
course in this 


man ein 


ADOLF HITLER PLATZ REPLACES “FREEDOM AVENUE” IN ONCE-CZECH BRNO 


an obvi- 
enses, 


correct answer is “Es geht mir gut,” (It goes to me good) which 
ously unsportsmanlike way of solving the riddle. Then there are t 
moods, cases and genders. Each has a little meaning all its own, as in the 
case of “Der Blitzkrieg” (lightning war) which is masculine, while “Die 
Arbeit” (work) is f , and “Das Krankenhaus” (hospital) is just 
neuter, like “Das Madchen” (maiden). It is best to stick to virtual mono- 
syllables like “Donnerwetter!” (Goodness me!) and “Heraus!” (Seram!). 

‘The seeret of German is knowing how to pile up ideas until you get 
word. For instance, an easy example is the telephone or “Rernsprecher.” 
“Fern” means far, and “sprecher” is speaker. Hospital is simply “sick 
house,” submarine “under-sea-boat.” ‘Then there is a woman's compact. 
First there is beauty to be considered: "Schinheit.” It is kept in a con- 
tainer: “Koffer,” meaning “trunk.” Obviously a trunk is too bulky to 
carry around and must be reduced. ‘Therefore Germans add “chen, 
meaning small and the final result is “Schinheitskéfferchen,” or “small 
beauty trunk.” Umlauts, or two small dots, are added over vowels merely 
becanse Germans are jealous of Danes for running lines through their o's. 

Alphabetically, German is simple for anybody familiar with old English. 
It inclines to heavy black Gothic and expressions like “Yef, I fuppofe 
fo,”” because s and f look pretty much alike, So dou and n, and capital I 
and capital J are exactly the same in that both look like a fancy capital T. 
Pronunciation raises fresh, practically insoluble difficulties. The personal 
pronoun I is “ich,” which is not pronounced either “Ik” or “Ish,” but 
coughed, Consider “Schnellzug,” which means by the German system of 
graphic word pictures “quick-pull,” and hence “express train.” Phoneti- 
cally, this goes “Shhhhh-nell-tauug-kk,” but it must be said quickly, 
almost all at once. In the final test, Valkischer Beobachter, Adolf Hitler's 
ewspaper whose name means “National Observer,” the desired effect is 

Fu(r)l-kish-cr Beh-ob-ach(cough)-ter.” That costs 30 Reichspfennigs, 
pronouncing the p. 

Back talk is simple for Germans because their language works backward. 
Nostalgic for his youth, the German says: “Als ich fiinf Jahre alt war, 
hatte ich ein schénes Schnellfeuergeschiitz,” or “When I five years old 
was, had La lovely gun.” Rotkiippehen, the German Red Riding- 
hood, inquiring into the reason for Grandma’s distended eyes, gets this 
snappy retort: “Dass ich dich besser sehen kann,” or “That I you better 
see can.” In similar pidgin English comes an announcement from “Herr 
Gottfried Schmitzenpfeffer and Wife Emma” to the effect that “The 
engagement of our daughter Hilda with Herr Under-Operations-Director 
of the M al Garbage Disposal Plant Franz Schneider from Garmisch 
honor we ourselves hereby respectfully to announce.” 

For practical purposes, readers who anticipate a sudden need to know 
German had best confine themselves at the start to signs. Germans love 
to put up signs, all of them admonitory. ‘There is never any doubt in 
Germany concerning what is not done, because all such gaucherie is 
plainly labelled “Verhoten.” On-th -going is verboten. Defenestra- 
tion, or leaning-oneself-out-of-the- verboten. es this 
is rendered “strengstens und polizeilich verboten,” but it merely means 
“strongestly and policely forbidden.” Other good things to know are 
ways of saying “Look Out!” “Careful Now,” “Watch it,” “Caution!” 
“Take It Ensy,” “Beware,” “Notice!” “High Tension Wires,” and the 


In German this is all “Achtung! 


Se EE 
‘Telearal Eons Etotaycitnna Botred: — 


shedingungen 


ipatmeannntlichor Nomtict 


onteibiernsich otritt 


THIS HEADLINE NEARLY FILLED PAGE IN SOUTH AMERICAN GERMAN PAPER 


“It's funny now to think I 
ever wanted the children to be 
noisier! But they used to play 
80 quietly . . . had so little pep. 

“But then T didn’t know that 
many diets Incked iron . , . one 
of the important elements 
needed to help make pep and 
healthy red blood! 

“I worried so about finding 
tempting foods high in iron 
until I found Bosco . ,. with its 
delicious chocolate flavor! 
When Bosco is added, glasses of 
milk go like lightning. And to 
think Bosco is so economical, 
So easy to mix! 


Buy Bosco today from your milkman or grocer. If he does not handle Bosco, mail us his 
name and address. We'll see he's supplied. Bosco Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


AT THE BEACH---AND ALL OUTDOORS 


DWIN, the new, modern and entirely di 
ent insect killer, acts as a repellant, when 
sprayed on arms, legs and clothing. Aids in 
protecting you from mosquitoes, green flies, 


sand fleas and flies, etc., when you are on 
the beach, golfing or any outdoor party. 
DWIN'S delightful fragrance is truly pleasing, 
Baldwin Laboratories, Inc, Saegertown, Pa. 
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Lye Kefigees 
frou Drance 


Its Paris staff joins great 
trek as a world and era die 


hen the armies and the people of France ran, 

LIFE ran too. Caught in a huge, disorderly tide 
of terror, LIFE’s Paris staff was fortunate to have 
been able to prepare efficiently for flight. But when 
they tried to photograph the story around them, the 
greatest and most tragic in modern times, they were 
nearly lynched. They decided at length it was safe on- 
ly to photograph themselves. The story of their flight 
from Paris to Bordeaux is shown on these pages. 

It may look like a picnic but it wasn’t. An awful 
and awesome thing had happened to France. Its 
great Army had fallen apart before the German 
armored columns. Hence LIFE’s neat little caval- 
cade never knew when they rounded a turn in the 
road whether they would come on German tanks, 
ona French lynching bee oron a bombing. All the wit 
and hey had was barely enough tokeep them- 


women and child: shown 
here were in two groups, the staff of LIFE and 
Time and that of the March of Time movie or- 
ganization. Captain of the first was Ralph Delahaye 
Paine Jr. of the second Richard de Rochemont. 
‘Their course was sometimes to set out at different 
times for a rendez s 50 or so miles ahead. Usu- 
ally they traveled together, a line of se 
plus one wreck in tow belonging to a Ministry of 
Information soldier, ‘Their first jump was from 
Paris to Tours on June 10. They thought then that 
the French Army would make a stand. But on June 
16 the German Army had reached the Loire and the 
Government had fled again. The cavaleade roped 
its Iuggage on its cars and set out again, ‘They 
jettisoned $800 cameras, photographic equipment, 
clothes, for they had room for only one suitcase per 
head. They jaunted south by way of Loches, Branne, 
n, turned back once at news of a false 
reached Bordeaux June 18, Lisbon June 
ipper. 


1 cars 


armist 


iskell and their 
th soldier guard were awakened in a field by 
aged old Frenchmen who took the 
man parachutists (see Mr. Heivkell’s lette 
July 13), Second “lynehin 

time by the sok 


an journal 
at when bombs dropped 
to look at the 
betrayed 


did not ev 
saw were like me 
like rabbits,” yell 


the soldiers have 


red-bearded sole 

At the end rv 
fused to serve them heeause they we 
tuned in a radio for w 
da talk o 
‘They laughed h 


At one point the 
chamber music s 
y 
minutes. ‘The group of Americ 
men ended the t z S 
affection for one another. But they were the « 
people nee who, at that mom 
body. Demoralized by flight, the Fr 
bandoned France and all it stood 
nething to destro 
eto France. When 
staff said goodby to their French members, 
said in muffled voices, “You will 
e know you will never come back. 


ehody or se 


king for so 
what Germany had do 


the Frenc 


never com 
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The road 


it of Paris five days before the fall of Paris was 
clogged. ‘The smart left. Pari 


0p, out of Tours, begins at 5 a.m. June 16, Govern- 
ment has fled. A minute before, bomb crashed block away. 


Morning toilet 


June 17. Fr 


a 


is made around St.-Junien mu 
wm left, Mrs. Chadwick, Heiskell, 


I pump 
Mrs. Paine, 


the bourgeoisie June 12, the proletariat June 13, weeping 
and cursing, shouting “Capitalist robbers!" at LIFE’s cars. 


Z 


Canned food, bought ina hurry by Mrs, Chadwick, 
icken, crabmeat, asparagus, tomato juice, Vichy water, 


Soldier Corre, Chadwick, Paine. ‘That day came false news 
of armistice but party heard heavy bombing in the distance. 


Ralph Delahaye Paine Jr., chief of 1 


lathers in StJunien square in early morning of dune 17, 


LIFE’s cavaleatie included (from left) newly bought super- 
esa peal Anbarabas 


ormation Peugeot that 


Andrew Heiskell, 


mirror at St.-Junie 


J-in-command, focuses in 
having difficult. 


ae - 


with — Child with chicken pox, 


rm is British,  seeretary-mother. The s 


Moment of comparative calm at 


at left feed March of Time e 


or just six days. The fight continued next day 


ack war photographer, wears war 


-style uniform tailored in Paris, 


ievsiaisommanee 


Salvation of party w 7 
LIFE by Ministry of Information. Rey 
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About this truly different 
AROMATIC pipe tobacco 


It’s the plain truth... Bond 
Street is too out-of-the-ordinary 
for some smokers—that's just 
the argument. But thousands 
of menwon't ever again smoke 
anything else! 

Bond Street gives you rare 
aromatic tobacco never before 
used in a popular price mix- 
ture. Gives you"custom-blend” 
aroma, flavor and bite-free 
coolness . . . at popular price. 
Even the women approve your 
pipe... with Bond Street. 

Get a 15¢ tin of Bond Street 
—find out for yourself. 


Today=try a tin of 


BOND 
STREET 


Pipe Tobacco 


‘A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Life Flees France aio 


Uesads if trip was wrecked Peugeot of March of Time's Ministry of Infor 
jaria (rear), whose car had to be towed, carrying De M 
‘ord, family golf clubs, dress suit. Wreck was abandoned at 


Public toilet is 


LIFE baggage, including cam 
Auburn ia fat crate found by Paine. Beaten, angry proletarians along road howled 
‘That's the kind of car to throw into the diteh.” 


at sight of this second-hand 


_ BEHIND THE TIMES? 


© Don’t serub and scour a toilet 
han a quarter- 
has kept toilet 
jean and sanitary. 


automobile radia~ 
etions on can, Sold 
drug, hardware and 5~ 
res. 10¢ and 25e sizes. 
‘The Hygienie Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush 
CLEANS TOILET BOWLS, 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


FEET ITCH? 


Sree IT QUICK! 


tt 1g itch—allay irri- 
tation, and thus quicken h 
Put soothing Resinel to work for 


INOL 


Vigilantes of France, self-armed after Army and police had fled, were the Civil 
Guard of the small villages. As Paris fell, five men like these  LIFE’s 
Mydans, Heiskell and soldier sleeping in a field, nearly shot them as parachutists. 


Observe, ladies and gentlemen, he plays 
nine innings of softball in the burning 
sun, Look at that hair, dry and dusty as 
the desert. 


Near-disaster fell at 1« 
and tried to photo, 
js at the left. In forege 


south of Tours, when Photographer Mydans 
aph a line of Fren 


nd (left) are 


gasoline 
Auburn. 


got out hi 


before the lo 


He makes a thoro mows 
the Jawn and lets 
finishing touches. Looks pretty hope- 


less, doesn’t it? 


job of it 
sun put on the 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES— 


CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


= 


nhandled Mydansa moment later, stripped woman secretary with 
Pi I” hysterically and senselessly. Ringleaders were 
ing man on the steps. Soldier saved Mydans. 


rachutist: 
ree men nearest camera and 


———&—_ 


“HOUDINI” JONES 
and the great “hair” trick 


Now he takes a swim and the water 
washes away natural hair top 
of his head is beginning to look like a 
bird’s nest. 


Now watch closely. Ni 
sleeves except a bottle of Kreml. He 
ap) je and behold! Hair looking 
its natural best. All the oil it needs— 
without that greasy look. 


When the sun, wind, and water dry out 
your hair, use Kreml, the famous tonie- 
» Gives hair that neat, clean, 
lustrous look—not sticky or greasy. Re- 
moves dandruff seales—checks exces 
sive falling hai 

Women tell us that Kreml puts the 
hair in splendid condition for a perma- 
nent—makes permanents look lovelier. 

Ask for Kreml at your drug store or 
barber shop. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally of 
Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 80% 
olive oil base, it cleanses thoroughly, 
rinses out quickly, leaves hair soft and 
easy to manage. 


dres: 


BRIEFTEX 


THE YEAR’S BEST SELLER BY 


ALLEN A 


CUT ON THE 
Bias, ror sreeren MO. PuCE 


No CREEP 
wo ino! 


SPRING-NEEDLE-KNIT INSERTS 

FOR FREE LEG MOVEMENT... 

DOUBLE CROTCH CONSTRUCTION 
FOR MILD SUPPORT 


Brieftex has tonless fly... permoflex 
waistband f ce ‘oven back 
Durene” shirts. 
Buy Brieftex today for 
ort. The ne of your local 

on U.S. Pat 


year-round 
dealer will be s 


THE ALLEN-A co. ) 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Makers of Men's Underscear. Honiery. Swim Trunks 


‘Sportshi 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


PRIZE POUT 


months-old son Allan is usually 
red and smill but 

‘when he is told that he 
day T photo 
pouting mood (abore). 
‘The picture won first prize in the Children 
and Babies section of the weekly amateur 
photographic competition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, 

RICHMOND H. ROSS 

Chatham, N. J, 


FEATS OF STRENGTH 


ses about the house, 


ALDRICH 
Herewith two shots of myself doing Grafton, W. Va. 


Aldrich’s strenuous exercises should: 
) lie 
phed from 


[Housewives planning to copy Mrs 


lendar and several pictures down on the floor: 
floor themselves in athletic positions; 3) he photogra 
above.—ED.] 


own 


SHE SOMERSAULTS OFF A CHAIR SHE BALANCES HERSELF UPSIDE DOWN 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Minimum rates for all rights, including resale and reuse: $5 per 
sur photographers are welcome as contributors but theit work must come 
is én an equal nd will be judg d (and paid for) as such. Unsolicited 
wer, whether profesional of amateur will be neither acknowledge 
mpanied by adequate postage, packing and di.ections. LIFE will not be 
Fesponsible for safe handling of same either in its office or in transit. Payment will be made only 
fon approval and publication. Address all correspondence about contributions to CONTRIBU- 
TIONS EDITOR, LIFE Magazine, TIME & LIFE Bu lding, Rockefeller Center, New York. 


returned unles 


LIFE’S PICTURES 


To obtain the two pi 
with which he is credited this week: 
Photographer John Phillips 
sof tank and least 
n photograph the mech 
Ani 


faced the te 


Iry (pp. y en 
gineers constructed a special 15-ft 
observation tower for him atop a red 
overlooking the F 
” Then w 


nox “hat 


y plan 
from the sky, rumbling tanks 
surrounded him on all sides, 

At Trenton, N. J., where Phillips 
caught up with Clyde Beatty's cir 
cus to photograph Lion Trainer Pat 

ish (pp. 31-3), he planted him 
self squarely in front of the 
ws of a lion (abore). ‘This was 
particular thrill 
lips, whose 01 


Photographer Phil 


n pets have included 
© Paraguayan wild 
eats and silkworms, 


4 single page is indebted to 
sources credit is recorded picture by 
picture (left to right, top to bottom), 
and line by line (lines se 


arated by 


dashes) unless otherwise specified. 
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PICTURES TO 
THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


“For fine movies- 
TOWERING TREES 
me you need a fine 


Soins" | eamera. luse a 


1 shows three trees on / 7 
the tower in 1590. No. 2 shows the 

tree that gave our town the nickname iy 

“Lone Tree City” until 1929 when it = 


failed to quicken and was removed 
++. then get busy at once— (No. 3). Barely visible on the right is, 


HOME MOVIE HINTS BY HOLLYWOOD’S ACE CAMERAMEN 


your dog may be in danger of tral shat on Duly 2, 1940, sopleacs says 
tapeworms or sarcoptic mange had to bolt iron bands around the 
Fon Avmiony for that warning, read the | tower to hold the stones in place agalnst 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture Circular No. 338 | the pressure of the roots (No. 4) 
which states that fleas and lice can transmit MARY AEN WRIGHT 
tapeworms and sarcoptic mange to dogs ‘THOMPSON Hoad of the Camera and Still Depts\ 
So. if your dog is scratching, act! It’s far | Greensburg, Ind WARNER BROS. STUDIOS 
safer’ for you to take it for granted that he Burbank, California 


hhas fleas than to take chances. 
Insure his complete riddance of those dan- 
gerous pests! Use a powder, preferably Pulver, 
the powder that kills fleas with incredible 
speed, None ever revive to reinfest. Pulvex 
also kills any lice, ticks, sticktites your dog 
may have. Kills fleas, too, when put on one 
spot. Amazing—unbelievable—but true! 
‘As Pulvex is borated, it makes a flea-bitten 
dog more comfortable by helping allay itching 
from scratching. 
Use Pulvex according to the new “minute- 
a-week" control method and 
you absolutely protect your 
dog against flea infestation, ASK DEALER 
Read about it in folder on 
can. If your dog is scratch- T0SMOW YOU 
ing, get a can of Pulvex Flea THIS FOLDER 
Powder now. At drug, pet 
and department stores,” 50c. 


PULVEX 


FLEA POWDER 


PULVEX FLEA SOAP oils and 
grooms the coat, deodorizes, cleans 
and destroys the fleas, only 25c! 


“THE FIRST ‘LAW' of making fine movies is—use a fine camera. That's why my per- 
sonal movie camera is the palm-size Filmo made by Bell & Howell, who make our 


professional movie equipment. That little Filmo 8 is a ‘jewel.’ It makes good home 
movies so easy to get. Naturally, experience will increase your skill—but you don’t 
« have to be an expert to get good movies with a Filmo 8 right from the start: 


“JUST PRESS THE BUTTON—what you see, you get, in color or black-and-white, 
indoors or out, and in slow motion, too. Filmo 8 is a real movie camera. It gives 
you extra speeds, provision for using special lenses and accessories—everything 


you want and need, now or later. Then—when your skill increases, you won't have 
outgrown your camera.” The palm-size Filmo costs only $49.50—and may be 
amy purchased for as little as $10 down. Its movies cost no more than still snapshots. 


| Have LOVELY EYEBROWS! 


ae rs A me 


mencs Most ANYTHING 


1 Gls holds tight, ig extea strong. 
‘china, leather, 


AN ELEPHANT FOR STRENGTH 


| T C | | | G ? ) YOU'LL BE PROUD of your movies that are taken with a Filmo and shown with a 
. | Filmo Projector. The Filmo 8 Projector shown here provides 400- or 500-watt 


TIRED, BURNING, SWOLLEN FEET CRY FOR IT! 
pocrors: 


illumination. Result—clear, brilliant, steady pictures—as wide as six feet. Fully 
gear driven, no belts to slip or wear. MAIL COUPON 


‘Athlete's Foot \ Price, complete with case—$118. Filmo Teal tatonuaretaven Chicsen 
teats PEDIMOLL ee 16mm.Cameras and Projectors to $1275. Send me all the details about Filmo 


msccr ans QO sn nase Gameran chat make movies at soap 
Results! P shot cont 


PEDIMOLL FIGHTS INFECTION! 


Bi: | astra sce aryoet omer 00 
LIGGETT DRUG STORE 
OWi'DRUG’STORE 


PEDIMOLL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
Address... 


BELL & HOWELL & 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


MBN nentoa’s Waterways 
Ieole You-CWSE THEM IN . 
A MODERN BOAT! Sata sear tater ten ESET HSS 


HIS year REALLY get away from it all—from 

business and blitzkrieg—traffic and time clock— 
phones and phonies! Thrill to your hand on a helm... 
guiding your own new boat with your own friends over 
our own waters! Sleep... Eat... Relax... Play... 
LIVE! A line over the side and look—you’ve hooked a 
fighting blue—later a plunge, and your swimming hole 
can be the broadest ocean or a choicely hidden cove! 


America’s pleasure craft builders and engine manufac- 
turers never offered more boat luxury, comfort and 
trouble-free performance for so 
little money. Marine engines to- 
day are well-nigh perfect—par- 
ticularly when equipped with 
PARAGON REVERSE and 
REDUCTION GEARS — the 


jori pew lin Jong wear 
assembly that the majority of Ths pew lined bond for long weer 
‘ond REDUCTION GEAR 
‘ASSEMBLIES. 


manufacturers insist upon. 


VEAR-AFTER-YEAR IT'S ¢ 


Marine Transmission Manufacturers Since 1907 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. @ TAUNTON, MASS. 
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The modern way is the easy way 
Read this recipe for an inviting home. 


You too can enjoy the gay modern colors. The 
only trick is to keep them clean and crisp with- 
out wearing yourself out doing so. 

‘That is where Hoover has something very spe- 
cial to offer you. 

‘Women are rapidly learning that air suction is 
not the only requirement of an electric cleaner. 
Hidden dirt must be dislodged from the base of 


C 
‘Summer brings special clean he 
ing problems. Dirt ond | 
plepererd i 
Dust blows in cz A) 


the rug. This dirt, although hidden, creates an 
untidy haze which takes the edge off the most care- 
fully planned color scheme. 


7 


‘The Hoover cleaner, with its 
unique cleaning action (Air 
\ Cushioned Vibration) has a 
I mild, persuasive, but relent 
less way of making dirt leave 
its hiding place, keeping colors fresh, and saving 
rug wear. Your home is so much more cheerful 
and inviting to family and friends. 

‘The Hoover pushes with little effort—no stoop- 
ing or “digging.” The handy snap-in tools clean 
upholstered furniture, draperies and lamp shades. 

More than 5,000,000 women already have the 
Hoover and woulda’t get along without it. One 
of the best stores in your city sells it. Why not 
look up that dealer in your phone book? Call hi 
and ask for a no-obligation home trial. He will 
send his representative with a Hoover for you to 
try in your own way. THE Hoover COMPANY, 
Factories: North Canton, Ohio; Hamilton, Ont. 


old summer time 


HOOVER 


‘More time outdoors 
with the Hoover indoors 


“al 


}/ 


i 


Takeyourcleaning @ 

easy this. summer $5 50 

with this Hoover —_ 

ris only age Taba 


slight extra cost, One of three 
Hoover Cleaners, on terms as low 
as $1.00aweek, plus small car- 

able monthly 


IT BEATS © AS IT SWEEPS © AS IT CLEANS 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies' finer 
tobaccos contain less nicotine than 
any other leading brand! 


Here's the natural result of buying finer, 
selected cigarette tobacco for Lucky 
Strike. The average nicotine content of 
Luckies, for over two years, has been 
12% less than the average of the four 
other leading brands* —less than any 
one of them. 


This fact is proven by authoricative 


tests which have been confirmed from 
timeto time by independent laboratories. 

You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. Thus 
our buyers can select the leaf that is 
ripe and mellow, yet mild and low in 
nicotine content—then buy it up. 
The result—a cigarette of finer to- 
baccos—mild and mellow, with a nat- 


urally lower nicotine content. 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


With men who know tobacco hest-it’s LUCKIES 2 TO I 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, Lucky 
Strike has had an av 


ge nicotine content of 2.02 


arts per hundred —averaging 9. less nicotine 


ent than Brand A; 21.09% less than Brand Bs 


15.48% less than Brand CG; 3.81% less than Brand D. 


